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CHAPTER VII. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


The reader must have observed that thus far 
nothing like a regular narrative has been at- 
tempted in this humble history. It has been 
rather our design, after the fashion of Hogarth 
and his school, to exhibit in a series of etchings, 
(rough and hurried, but, we trust, not over- 
es the progress through life of a certain 
group of individuals. The story, if such there 
be, may be said to have been conducted more on 
the hop-skip-and-jump principle, than any other; 
and if the courteous reader has had the patience 
to accomplish the two first efforts of agility, he 
cannot refuse to add the final ‘jump,’ which will 
land him fairly at the distance of ten years from 
the starting pojnt, and very near the goal,— 
something of a flying leap, we confess, but not 
—- Shakspeare, in his Winter's 
Tale, vaults twice the distance, without straining 
a muscle or any thing else—but probability. 

And now, having recovered from the effects of 
our leap, let us look about us and see what 
changes the passage of ten summers may have 
produced on our dramatis persone. We will 
first knock at the door of our earliest friends, the 
Staceys, and though it is at least half past nine 
at night, there is no doubt of our admittance. 
But first we observe, that the house and the 

nds around it are in a much better condi- 
tion than when we last saw them; numerous 
slight but perceptible improvements, have been 
made, which give the whole a really elegant air, 
so that it would be taken for the summer resi- 
dence of some wealthy citizen. We enter the 
house, the small parlour has been converted to a 
pleasant drawing room, of very good extent, by 
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the addition Of the adjoining apartment, and the 
whole is fitted up, if not in a rich, yet in a taste- 
ful and genteel style. The family are assem- 
bled around the fre, it being rather early in 
spring, and from some articles of out-door wear 
lying about the room, we may conjecture that 
they have just returned from a ride—probably 
from the city. 

We recognize the traces of time’s passage in 
the faces and forms of every one of our old ac- 
quaintances. Mr. Stacey’s hair has become 
slightly grey, and an incipient baldness has in- 
creased the apparent height of his forehead, thus 
adding to the thoughtful and benign expression 
of his countenance. There is, however, nothing 
of a stoop in his figure, and he looks very unlike 
a man opprest and distracted with weighty cares 
—such as might once have been his situation. 
Mrs. Stacey has experienced the least change— 
having become only more matronly, but not less 
cheerful and pleasing in manner. gUhe greatest 
attraction is in our little friends Annaand F 4 
whom we are rather startled to recognize in 
matured and graceful young ladies before us. 
And yet the characters of childhood are well re- 
tained ; though a little varied in their manifesta- 
tion. There is sweetness and intelligence in the 
countenances of both—bat in that of Fanny, or 
rather Miss Frances, there is a pensive and ever 
grave expression, very different from the arch- 
ness and espiéglerie which play about the beau- 
tiful lip, and glanee from under the long eye- 
lashes of her companion. The subject of their 
conversation appears to be a lecture, from which 
they have just returned—let us listen to it. 
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* Did you not think,” said Mrs. Stacey, “ that 
the quotation from Goldsmith was very well in- 
troduced?” ' 

* Yes,” replied her husband, ‘ very well, in- 
deed ; and I have often remarked that a fine sen- 
timent quoted, always produces more effect than 
one that is original with the lecturer; I suppose 
it is because in the one case, we are not afraid 
to admire, while in the other there is generally 
a doubt in our minds whether the sentiment is 
really admirable. But it requires a good deal of 
tact to quote well.” 

“1 was very much pleased with the winding 
up of his lecture—the peroration, I believe, they 
call it,”’ said Frances. 

* Yes,” answered he, * that is a part which 
commonly gives its character to the whole. I 
think it one of the best lectures we have heard.” 

**Not so good as Frederick Willmer’s, cer- 
tainly,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Stacey. 

**Oh, no! That was decidedly, and by unani- 
mous consent, the best of the season. It was 
admirable, no straining for effect—but strong, 
clear, argumentative, and sometimes eloquent; it 
gained universal applause.” 

“And certainly deserved it,” pid Frances; 
then turning to her friend“ but “bu say no- 
thing, Anna, I am sure you must have liked 
Frederick’s \ecture,” with a slight and arch em- 
phasis on the two words in Italics. 

**T do not know why J should like Mr. Will- 
mer’s lecture,’’ returned the beauty, with a toss 
of her head : “I did not see anything so remark- 
able in it.” 

“Another April shower!’ was the internal 
comment of Miss Hemming on thjs evidence of 
offended dignity. ‘I suppose because Freder- 
ick neglected to accompany us home; I must try 
to clear it up.” With this benevolent intention 
she recommenced,—* But you mast allow that 
it was very fine?”’ 

“ Fine, indeed!” was the reply, “I thought 
it very tame; though I do not remember paying 
much attention.” 

“ Why, yes ;” answered Frances, after a mo- 
ment’s apparent thought; “1 grant that some 
parts were rather silly.” 

“ Silly!’ returned Anna, quickly. ‘ Why, I 
should never dream of calling it silly’ no, I am 

ure I did not hear anything of that character.” 

“No? Why, you must remember how very 
mawkish and egotistical the commencement 
was?” 

* Mawkish! Egotistical!’? exclaimed her 
cousin, warmly, “what can you be talking 
about? Wy. he did not allude to himself but 
once in the ®hole evening, and then every body 
said it was done very delicately and modestly.” 

“Only once? Are you sure?” asked the other, 
gravely. 

“Yes, I am quite sure; don’t you remember 
it was at the close of. ”? here she paused, 
very much embarrassed by the mirthful expres- 
sion of her companion’s eye. 

“IT thought,” observed the latter, as demurely 
as possible, “I thought we ‘did not recollect 
p2ying much attention to the lecture?’ ” 

“ Frances!”’ exclaimed Miss Stacey, solemnly, 
trying very hard to frown, when she saw her 
friend’s smile reflected in the looks of her father 
and mother. 























** Anna,” returned the other archly. 

At that moment the family was very much 
surprised to hear a knock at the door—and still 
more so when, a minute after, the subject of their 
conversation was ushered in. His appearance 
at that late hour created some surprise, though 
they were too well bred to show it. He paid 
his respeets in a hurried manner, except to Anna, 
whom he approached as if in some doubt, and 
was rather coolly received. 

“You do not know, Mr. Willmer,”’ said Fan- 
ny, resolved to break the ice which seem- 
ed to be gathering, “how much you owe to 
Anna in the way of reputation. She has just 
been warmly defending your effort at eloquence 
of last month, against a very unmerciful attack 
! You could not have said more your- 
self.” 

‘IT could not desire,” replied Willmer, bow- 
ing with a gratified look, “*I would not wish a 
more lenient accuser, ora more disinterested ad- 
vocate.”’ 

Anna blushed, frowned, and endeavored to 
compose her face into a proper expression of 
chilling dignity ; but the provoking muscles re- 
fused to be subjected to restraint, and she was 
fairly compelled to smile. ‘ Will you not be 
seated, Mr. Willmer?”’ she said, with a little less 
hauteur than on his first entrance. 

‘You must excuse me,” he answered,—* I 
have intruded upon you too late to allow of re- 
maining longer than is absolutely necessary. 
Mr. Stacey, can I have a few moment’s private 
conversation with you?”’ , 

“ Certainly,” answered that gentleman with 
some surprise; “Anna, hand me a light—we 
will walk into my study, if you please, Mr. 
Willmer.” 

As they were leaving the room, Frederick 
turned and said, with a smile,—** You must not 
be terrified, Mrs. Stacey, at this mysterious pro- 
ceeding. {tis only a little law business which 
requires to be settled immediately.” So saying, 
with a bow he closed the door. 

Not a word was spoken during their absence 
by the remainder of the little party. It lasted 
about twenty minutes, when both were heard 
descending the stairs, and conversing in a low 
tone, as if on some subject of importance. They 
crossed the entry, the outer door opened and shut, 
and immediately after Mr. Stacey made his ap- 
pearance alone. If the young ladies had been 
surprised at Frederick’s departure without takin 
leave of them, they were much more struck wit 
the thoughtful, anxious expression of their fa- 
ther’s countenance. To Mrs. Stacey’s eye it 
seemed to be the saine distressed look with which 
he was wont to return home, day after day, on 
the month preceding their failure. 

** Have you heard any ill news?” she inquired 
in alarm. 

Mr. Stacey seemed at first unwilling to dis- 
quiet his family by disclosing the cause of his 
anxiety—but soon reflecting that it would be bet- 
ter for them to be prepared for the stroke which 
seemed likely to fall upon them, he yielded to 
their entreaties, and revealed the whole. By 
far the greatest part of the property which had 
remained to him from the wreck of his fortune 





was invested in a house in the city, which he 
had obtained by mortgage, and which was now 
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rented for nearly one thousand per annum. That 
very evening Frederick, who had been entrusted 
with the little law business in which Mr. Stacey 
had been of Jate concerned, was informed that 
Duplessis had discovered the existence of a flaw 
in the deed by which this property was held, and 
had announced his intention of prosecuting a suit 
in favor of the mortgagor’s heir—a young man 
connected with him in business. It was, how- 
ever, supposed that should the cause be decided 
in his favor, the wealthy hoarder would reap 
more of the profits than the nominal plaintiff. 
Willmer’s visit had been made for the purpose 
of examining the copy of the deed in Mr. Sta- 
cey’s possession. The result was unfavorable, 
and he now saw himself a second time on the 
brink of ruin, with his capacity for struggling 
against the current measurably weakened by 
the lapse of time. Frederick he believed (and 
Anna felt certain) would strain every nerve to 
save him; but even he saw too much reason to 
doubt of success—at least without a long and 
expensive suit. 
his second stroke of misfortune fell like a 
thunderclap on the ears of the family. Mrs. 
Stacey herself felt that the blow was almost too 
heavy—coming at the very moment when her 
daughters were about to take that station in 
society for which they were fitted, and w!::ch 
they must now prepare to resign. For her hus- 
band also, and herself, the loss of the compe- 
tency which was to relieve them from toil and 
lighten the infirmities of age, would be yet more 
severe. Prayers and hopes were all of consola- 
tion that could be offered, and they had only to 
wait, with foreboding hearts, the events which 
the morrow might bring forth. 
And those, it will be seen in the next chapter, 
were of considerable importance, and of an un- 
expected nature. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 

The next morning about ten o’clock, Willmer 
was descending Court Street to his office, when 
he encountered an old but not very welcome ac- 
quaintance. It was a young man of very dandyish 
appearance, though there was something in his 
dress as wel as himself which intimated that 
both had seen better days. His boots and linen, 
both of first rate quality, were fot so far removed 
from one another in complexion as might have 
been desired, and a slight change had come over 
the color of the once exquisite beaver, which was 
poised jauntily on the side of his head. There 
was an air of forced levity about his manner that 
struck one disagreeably, especially when com- 
pared with his thin, cadaverous cheeks and 
sunken eye, not very well set off by the bushy 
luxuriance of enormous whiskers. His whole 
appearance betokened the broken-down spend- 
thrift: yet withal there was an intelligence and 
bonhommie in his looks that would incline one 
rather to pity than despise him in his degrada- 
tion. 

Frederick had long since given up all intimaey 
with his former associate, (for it was none but 


was rendered impossible, by the evident deter- 
mination of the other to intercept him, he resign- 
ed himself to his fate, only resolving to break 
loose as soon as possible. His quondam friend 
greeted him with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

** How are you, Fred.,”’ he exclaimed ; * how 
is the world with you, my prince of law-sharks, 
‘ custos rotulorum,’ as old Shallow says. Why, 
what is your confounded hurry, just now? Can- 
not you fling a word at a friend,that you have 
not seen for three months.” 

** You must excuse me,” answered Willmer, 
coldly, “I have some law business on hand for 
a person who is very much distressed just now. 
I am in great haste.” 

““O yes, I see; the ‘auri sacra fames’ reigns 
in you as in all your tribe—dig—dig—dig—no- 
thing but digging—and after all you never reach 
the pure ore of happiness. Well, if you will not 
give up your business to stop with me, I must 
resign my pleasure and walk with you,” and so 
saying he drew Willmer’s arm under his own, 
and lounged along at his side. ‘ Now, Will- 
mer, any one who should see us sauntering in 
this confidential way together, would never im- 
agine you to be a mere es scribbler 
of writs, and * know all men by these presents,’ and 
‘ greetings,’ and * whereases,’ and your other an- 
tiquated nonsense; you would very probably be 
taken for a gentleman like myself.” 

“How do you know,” retorted Willmer, 
somewhat disgusted at the easy impudence of his 
companion, ** but I would rather be taken for a 
scavenger like any body else.” 

** Come, don’t be acrimonious, Fred,” replied 
Duplessis, good-humoredly ; ** you would have 
reason, now, to be a little waspish, if you had 
been like me completely cleared out—driven from 
the haunts of civilized man, like a fera natura, 
without a dollar in your pocket.” 

** What do you mean?” asked Frederick. 

“Why, you see, my dear fellow,” replied the 
spendthrift, “ the other day, my old acquaintance, 
the Sheriff, (we know one another pretty well 
by this time,) made a descent upon my lodgings, 
at the head of two tailors, three stable-keepers, 
and one wine merchant—all of them my creditors 
—ungrateful scoundrels! Not content with on 
had my patronage for full three years, they ha 
the impudence to demand their pay. So, of 
course, I had to evacuate—and here I have been 
for a week, wandering about the world, like 
Noah’s raven, without a resting place.” 

Notwithstanding the tone of levity in which 
he spoke, there was something in his air that 
showed his sense of the degrading nature of his 
confession. Willmer was shocked; he had 
never dreamed that James would have had the 
folly to involve himself so deeply. 

“But does your father know of this ?” he 
asked. 

“ My father,” said his companion, with an al- 
tered look: * O, then you have not heard—buat 

suppose you step into this restaurateur with me.I . 
can tell the story better over a beef-steak.” 

Frederick’s first thought was to decline, on 
plea of want of leisure; then, reflecting that 

James, who had acknowledged himself penni- 
less, might have laid this little plan to obtain a 
meal at his expense, he good-naturedly resolved 





James Duplessis), and felt at this moment par- 
ticularly desirous of avoiding him. Butas this 





not to baulk his design. 
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The juicy and smoking slices which were soon 
set before them, were attacked by Duplessis with 
a vigor which would have made evident to any 
reflecting mind, that he had lately used the only 
infallible specific for obtaining an appetite—ab- 
stinence. When he had pretty well satisfied the 
cravings of nature, he drew the cork of a second 
bottle of porter (having finished the first with 
but little assistance from Frederick,) and began 
his account. | 

To transcribe it in his own language would 
be tedious—the numerous jests, quotations, re- 
flections, and expletives with which it was gar- 
nished, though amusing enough from his own 
lips, would not tel] with good effect on paper. 
Suffice it to say, that acting on his father’s sor- 
did desire of seeing him a fine gentleman, and a 
member of gay society, he had, on leaving col- 
lege, thrown aside whatever of scholastic sobriety 
might have clung to him, and began his career 
as a man of the world. This was a walk in 
which apparently neither his person or his talents 
qualified Liss to shine—he having been regarded 
while at the university as a rather awkward, 
good-natured, studious fellow, easily embarras- 
ed in company, and by no means good-looking. 
Nothing, however, is so easily acquired as dan- 
dyism. Within a year young Duplessis was en- 
titled to rank as a butterfly of the first color—in 
three, he was familiar with dissipation in all its 
forms. In the fourth, he quarrelled with his fa- 
ther, who saw too late the danger of his son’s 
courses, and endeavored to induce him to study 
a profession, or enter into business. James, 
however, had become too accustomed to his pre- 
sent mode of life to be willing to exchange it for 
what seemed to him the dry technicalities of law, 
or the sordid drudgeries of trade. And finally 
the injudicious warmth of the father, and the ob- 
stinacy of the son, had ended in bringing them to 
an open u;ture. Old Duplessis surrendered to 
his son the sum of eight thousand dollars, which 
was his due from his mother’s property, and for- 
bade him ever to enter his doors again. The 
unrestricted possession of so large an amount of 
ready money, opened every outlet to the indul- 

of those propensities which the young man 
ad been of late diligently cultivating. He 
spent four years in Europe, principally in France 
and Italy, where he contracted a worthless inti- 
macy with several broken dandies on their tra- 
vels from England, by whom he was invited into 
* the mysteries of high-bred dissipation, and eased 
of nearly all his cash. 

He returned home—or rather to New York— 
to display in our republican and economical 
country, the extravagances of aristocratic Eng- 
land. He had acquired a certain counterfeit air 
of breeding which passes current, with those who 
know no better, for the real; and with much 
shrewdness, a good fund of anecdote, and some 
accomplishments, became for a while a great fa- 
vorite in those circles which have chosen to de- 
nominate themselves “ the first.” The small 
residue of his property, however, was speedily 
dissipated in expensive living—parties, gigs, 
boats, suppers, etc. With the’ decay of his 
finances came the loss of credit with both those 
who trusted and those who féted him. After 
struggling for a year or two to keep his head 
above water, he was at last obliged to succumb; 












his creditors had stripped him of everything, and 
he himséif had barely escaped a jail, by a rapid 
flight to Boston. 

Such were the particulars, though stated in a 
very different form, which Frederick was able to 
collect from the lively but disjointed narrative of 
his companion. They were calculated to create 
in him not so much surprise as commisseration 
for one who evidently owed his ruin less to in- 
nate evil propensities than to the baneful in- 
fluences of others. 

** And what do you intend tq do with yourself, 
now,” inquired Willmer, suppressing all com- 
ment on the story. ‘*Have you any settled 
scheme of action?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied James, “ but as I have 
brought myself out of suits with fortune, and 
into suits with about a score of creditors, I shall 
probably find it convenient to Jeave this part of 
the country. If I do, it will be a remarkable ex- 
hibition of public virtue:— 


‘A patriot, I; for, be it understood, 
I leave my country for my country’s good.” 


Atleast, so my friends will probably say. Pity 
that my country will not have the gratitude even 
to pay my travelling expenses.” 

** Will you not apply to your father?” asked 
Willmer, earnestly. 

“No, Fred,” replied the other, quitting his 
tone of badinage, for one of sober bitterness ;— 
“ can you imagine that 1 would return like ano- 
ther prodigal son, to find instead of a fatted calf 
the door shut in my face—or, at least, to be re- 
ceived with sneers at my excellent progress in 
the world, or reproaches for being only what he 
has made me. Shall I return to be treated worse 
than a hired servant—to be pardoned, perhaps, 
only on condition of spending three years with 
the very scum of humanity on board of a nerthern 
whale-ship—which is the approved school of 
morals for spendthrift heirs? You mistake me 
altogether, Fred, if youimagine that I am sunk 
so low as that!” 

“You have a wrong idea of degradation, 
James,” said Willmer. ‘ Remember that at all 
events he is your father. However, I think that 
you would find a more favorable reception than 
you anticipate. For he, too, cannot but feel 
that you are his son, Come, I shall see him 
within an hour on some law business; let me 
speak to him of you, and 

“No,” interrupted James, calmly, “if it is 
done at all it must be by myself alone. I am 
much obliged to you, however. But tell me, is 
not this business of your's an affair relating to a 
mortgage deed of old Stacey’s?” 

“* Yes—you have heard of it then?” 

“Something of it; it will ruin him, will it 
not?”’ 

‘* I cannot predict the result,” replied Freder- 
ick, “ but I fear the worst.” 

‘IT am not sorry,” said Duplessis, in the same 
bitter tone, “though I know it to be a villanous 
affair. Do you remember, Fred, the night on 
which you met a party of us on our way to Por- 
ters,’ in our junior year in College? 
not have forgotten it. That, Fred, that was my 
first drunken scrape. I was ashamed of it at the 
time—but it initiated me into the labyrinth of 
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dissipation, from which I have never had a clue 
to @scape. And who, who was my guide, my 
encourager, if you will have it, and (though I 
hate the milksop word) my destroyer? You 
know him well enough, and have I not a right 
to rejoice that the ruin which he has brought 
upon me, has been repaid on his father by 
mine?” 

Willmer felt that it would be in vain to argue 
against such perverted sentiments of morality. 

e contented himself with only exclaiming, ** So 
vindictive!” 

**T wish only just retribution,” replied young 
Duplessis ; ** besides, it is not 1 who inflict this 
judgment; it comes in the regular course of 
things. As Will. Shakspeare says, ‘ the 
whirligig of time brings round his revenges.’ 
Talking of Shakspeare reminds me that I have 
an order for a box at the Tremont, which I must 
hand in. I’}l see you again as soon as I have 
settled on any course to pursue. Good bye.” 
And so saying he darted out of the room with a 
precipitation which would have surprised Will- 
mer had he not recollected that there happened 
to be a slight bill for him to pay. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE GEM LOST AND WON. 

When Frederick had finished this not very 
pleasing office of friendship, and was about to de- 
part, a stranger who had been sitting at a table 
near, arose and accosted him politely. ‘ You 
will excuse the liberty I take, Sir,’’ he said, 
bowing, “but from my proximity to you, | una- 
voidably overheard a few of the last words of 
your discourse, when your companion raised his 
voice a little,— and thus I happened to catch a 
name which is not unfamiliar tome. Can you 
inform me, Sir, if this Duplessis whom I heard 
menti , is a native of Boston ?” 

“T believe not sir,” replied Willmer; “he 
was, # have heard, originally from the South.” 

** And removed here about fifteen years ago?” 

Frederick bowed in assent, and the stranger 
continued ,— 

“Do you know in what business he was en- 
gaged before he removed to the North?” 

** Not with any certainty,” replied Frederick ; 
* T have heard only vague rumours concerning his 
previous life, some of them not much to his ad- 
vantage.” 

The other hesitated for a moment, as if at a 
loss how to continue, and then said—** You will 
pardon, Sir, whatever may appear like imperti- 
nence in my inquiries, in consideration of my 
motives. I understood from what your friend 
said that thisDuplessis (who seems to be his 
father) is about to enter into a malicious suit to 
the injury of some worthy gentleman of this 
place, for whom you act; if that be the case, I 
think that from my knowledge of some passages 
in his life, I could afford you material assistance 
in your cause. Allow me to present you with 
my address.” 

Frederick tpok the offered card, and read on it 
. “John Sanborne, Fitchburg, North Carolina.” 
The stranger was certainly a gentleman in ap- 
pearance, in manner, and his countenance, though 
disfigured by large whiskers, was pleasing in its 














expression. Willmer, of course, could not hesi- 
tate to accept his offer, with proper acknowled 
ments for the kindness; he presented his own ad- 
dress to the other, and asked if he would wish 
to meet Duplessis immediately. 

‘* As soon as may be convenient for you, Sir,” 
replied Mr. Sanborne. 

“I happen at this moment,” said Will- 
mer, “to be on my way to meethim. If you 
have no objection we may end this business im- 
mediately—though I very much fear that your 
kind endeavours in our behalf,,will from the na- 
ture of the case, prove fruitless.” 

“No harm at least can result from the at- 
tempt,” answered Mr. Sanborne, “and I will 
accompany you with pleasure.” 

Frederick’s office was but a few rods distant, 
and as they arrived there but a moment before 
the subject of their coversation appeared, no op- 
portunity was given for his new acquaintance to 
explain — of proceeding which he intended 
to adopt. He had only time to inform Frederick 
that Mr. Duplessis was wholly astranger to him, 
and that the interview had better proceed at first 
without reference to his designs. He was there- 
fore newly introduced as a gentleman whose 
presence might be necessary by way of witness 
to their transactions. 

The passage of ten years had whitened the 
hairs, and bent the form of the individual who 
now appeared, but had given nothing of venera- 
bleto his appearance. The“ honor, love, obedi- 
ence, troops of friends,” which should accom- 
pany old age were evidently wanting to him, 
though he did not seem one Jikely to feel the 
deficiency. His cheeks were more hollow, his 
eyes were deeper set, and, his forehead more 
wrinkled than when we saw him last, but there 
was still the same sharp, eager, sinister expres- 
sion in his countenance which made it unplea- 
sant to look upon him—as it always is to behold 
age without dignity. 

He bowed slightly to Willmer, and more for- 
mally to Mr. Sanborne, and then with the manner 
of one who had no time to lose, drew out his copy 
of the mortgage, and proceeded directly to the 
business of the interview. After a rigid ex- 
amination it became apparent to Frederick that 
through a slight and accidental informality which 
vitiated the whole deed, Mr. Stacey was likely 
to be deprived of property to which he had in 
equity the most indisputable right. Unaluckily, 
both the witnesses whose names were appended 
to the paper, and whose testimony in the ease 
would have been of the first importance, were 
long since dead. In this state of perplexity, he 
could not help appealing (though he foresaw the 
fruitlessness of the attempt) to the justice and 
honor of Mr. Duplessis—pointing out the un- 
doubted character of the oversight which had 
been committed, and urging the universal odium 
which must follow from such a cruel violation 
of the plainest rules of right. He mightas well 
have argued with a statue. 

“Mr. Willmer,” said he, with a slight sneer, 
‘1 must say that this course is one rather to be 
expected from a very young man, than from a 
person so well versed in the &. as you are held 
tobe. I cannot see any injustice in submitting 
this matter to /egal arbitration.” 

“+ But if the deed be manifestly valid—” 
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“ That Sir,” answered the old man, “is yet 
to be decided. I cannot pretend to anticipate 
the judgment of the Court.” 

“But when the law only sanctions an injustice, 
as in this case, what is the proper course,” 
urged Frederick. 

** That I conceive, concerns those who make 
and administer them, Mr. Willmer; and with 
this, you, Sir, have more to do than I. But 
I think that it will be better to terminate here 
our discussion, which can produce nothing but 
ill-feeling; and that,” he added with another 
smile, * I would wish to avoid. I presume, Mr. 
—a—a—Sanford, you see this matter in the same 
light as myself.” 

The gentleman whom he addressed had listen- 
ed to the dispute in perfect silence and appa- 
rently, from the expression of his face, with some 
amusement. At least, he had shown no signs 
of disapprobation at the speeches of Mr. Duples- 
sis, which had perhaps encouraged him to make 
the appeal to him. He replied with a polite in- 
clination—*“ Most assuredly I agree with you, 
Mr. —a—a—Shiylock, that the laws should be 
respected.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the old man, his small dark 
eyes sparkling with rage, “do I understand you to 
apply that name to me purposely ?” 

“ Not if it displeases you, certainly,” was the 
quiet reply, “there are others perhaps which 
you may like better. What do you say to 
Ephraim Raynal?” 

Had all the blood in the veins of the aged 
miser been suddenly chilled to ice, he could not 
have presented a more ghastly spectacle than at 
the anouncement of this name. His face became 
pale and livid, his eyes were fixed with an 
eager, fearful gaze on the countenance of the 
speaker, and his whole frame seemed contracted 
as ifbyaspasm. At length recovering himself 
with an effort, he faltered out—** Mr. Sanford, 
you—you are labouring under some mistake ; my 
name, Sir, is Duplessis, James Duplessis, Senior; 
I know nothing of the name you mention.” 

“Then I presume,” answered Mr. Sanborne 
coolly, ** you left your memory as well as your 
character behind you, when you quitted Queens- 
town. However I will endeavour to revive your 
reminiscence.” With these words he drew from 
his pocket, a part of an old North Carolina news- 
paper, dated in the year 1820, and proceeded to 
read an advertisement offering a large reward for 
the apprehension of Ephraim Raynal, late post- 
master of Queenstown, in that state, who, after 
having robbed the mail of letters containing bills 
for several thousand dollars, had decamped so 
secretly as to elude all search from the officers 
of justice. The notice went on to give a de-, 
scription of the fugitive, every part of which, 
including allowance for increase of age, applied, 
with appalling precision, to the shrinking figure 
before them ; when he had finished, he inquired 
in the same calm tone in which he had spoken 
throughout—** What do you think of auld lang 
syne, Mr. Duplessis.” 

This personage hesitated for a moment, as if 
doubtful of the stand which it would be proper 
to take; at length, embarrassed by the fixed, 
meanitig glance with which his persecutor re- 
garded him, he replied hastily that ‘he per- 
ceived the plot against him to be skilfully con- 








trived, and, at his age, he preferred rather to 
submit to their demands than to subject himself 
to the trouble of an harassing suit. He would, 
therefore, recognise the validity of the mort- 
gage on condition that they would agree to bury 
the whole affair in oblivion.” 

‘“* No, my good sir,” answered the Southerner, 
“ this will not do—it is not sufficient.” 

** What more can you require, Sir?” asked 
the old man, earnestly. 

“I have three more requisitions to make, Sir, 
before I can suffer you to depart—the first is, 
that you shall be reconciled to your son, Mr. 
James Duplessis, junior, whom I understand you 
have driven from your house.” 

** My son !—Indeed, I do not see of what in- 
terest he can be to you. He is idle, worthless, 
and dissipated.” : 

“The more are you to be blamed for not edu- 
eating him in better principles,” retorted the 
other. * All men have not your capacity of suc- 
ceeding without them.” 

“ Well, well, I forgive him,” said the father. 

“In the next place, you shall give me a check 
on your bank, for the amount of twelve thousand 
four hundred dollars, being the sum abstracted 








by you from the mail—which I will see con- 
veyed to the parties robbed.” 

Any amount of moral degradation the miser 
could have undergone without a murmur—but 
this last demand touched him too nearly. His in- 
dignation—partly real, and partly affected with a 
view of trying its influence on the other—broke 
forth in a fierce defiance ; he declared that they 
were a couple of infamous cut-throats, plotting, 
like assassins, against the life and reputation of 




















an unprotected old man; but they would find them- 
selves very much mistaken, if they reckoned 
upon extorting one cent of his hard-earned 
wealth—except for the purpose of hanging 
them. 

Mr. Sanborne listened patiently to thigtirade, 
and in reply contented himself with Trawing 
from his pocket book a folded paper, and @ish- 
ing it towards him, merely saying, “ is 
something that may allay your feelings.” 

The ci-devant post-master took it up, opened 
it, read a few lines, and laid it down with a 
shudder. It was a warrant for his —- 
under the alias of Duplessis, “or by whatever 
other appellation the said delinquent might then 
be known.” 

“ Well,” said he meekly, “1 will signa the 
check—but. not for twelve thousand, surely? I 
only took four, upon my word.” 

**O, ho! you éook four, then, did you? Minute 
that down, if you please, Mr. Willmer ; it is well 
to have the confession from his own lips, as 
otherwise there might be difficulty in proving 
the identity. You forget the compound interest, 
Mr. Raynal; nothing swells a small sum so fast 
as compound interest,—except larceny, Mr. Ray- 
nal.” 

“* Well,” replied the latter, resigned on see- 
ing himself inextricably entangled, “I am 
ready to sign.” 

“ Very good,” answered Mr. Sanborne, “ and 
now, Sir, my third and last condition is one , 
that I should think would be far from distaste- 
fal to you. But at all events, it must be ac- 
ceded to. You are required to settle your af- 
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fairs here as soon as possible, and remove with 
your son from New England. The land must 
be no longer polluted by your presence.” 

The hoary villain started at the vehemence 
with which this was spoken, but dared not give 
utterance to the curse which rose to his lips; he 
only bowed to signify his assent, and seating 
himself; drew up, reluctantly as if signing his 
death-warrant, the required check, and affixed 
his seal to the mortgage, and then asked in a 
faltering tone, if that were all which was re- 
quired of him. 

“Yes, Mr. Raynal—I would say, Duplessis 
—and you may be thankful that you have es- 
caped so easily ; but for a circumstance connect- 
ed with your son's condition you could not 
have avoided the full measure of your punish- 
ment. Farewell—I wish you, Sir, all the hap- 
piness you are capable of enjoying.” 

The wretched man put his hand to his head, 
muttered something about sudden illness, and 
departed with a heavy step. 

When he was gone, the stranger turned to 
Frederick, and said—*I fear that I may have 
done wrong in making this sort of composition 
with feiony, but””——and here he stopped short, | 
on observing the eyes of his companion fixed | 
upon him with a péculiar, searching expression. | 

e bore the scrutiny very well for a moment or 
two, but his face gradually went awry—and, | 
finding his incognito no longer secure, he threw 
aside the false whiskers that surrounded and | 
disfigured his face, and stood confessed. 

**Robert!”’ shouted Willmer. 

“ Yes, Fred., Rob. the runaway,” answered | 
he—and their hands were instantly clasped in | 
the warm grasp of friendly union. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE EXPLANATION. 


We pass over the unmingled happiness of the | 
Stacey family on finding themselves at the same | 
time restored to competency, and blessed by the | 
unexpected return of a son and brother. We 
will suppose him, the evening after, seated in the 
midst of the circle—of which Frederick and his | 
parent formed a welcome part—a hand of his 
mother and sister clasped in each of his, and all 
listening with sparkling eyes to the history of 
his ten years’ wanderings and adventures. To 
transcribe it in his own words, however delight- 
ful they may have been to his affectionate lis- 
teners, would probably prove a’little tedious; we 
will therefore abridge it as follows: 

When he determined upon quitting college, 
for the reasons which he had explained in his 
letter to his parents, he had very little idea of the 
course which he should pursue. For fear that 
his father might be tempted to follow him, he 
resolved to keep his plans altogether secret, 
but not willing to be entirely without means of 
communicating with them, he had exacted of 
Willmer a promise to make himself acquainted 
with his family, and be, secretly, the medium of 
communication—by receiving, under cover, his 
letters, and transmitting to him constant accounts 
of the situation of his parents and sisters. This 

explained satisfactorily, the manner in which his 
letters arrived with the Boston or Cambridge 








postmark, and also how it happened that his re- 
mittances generally came so opportunely. 

At this part of the narrative all eyes were 
turned on Frederick in surprise, miogled in 
Anna’s with a little reproach, that having such 
knowledge of all the movements of the fugitive, 
he had yet shown throughout an appearance of 
perfect unconsciousness. He defended himself 
fairly on the plea of his solemn promise, and also 
of the present happiness which, he argued, would 
have been diminished by anticipation. His de- 
fence was pronounced valid, and Robert pro- 
ceeded. 

He first bent his course southward, more from 
a desire of removing as far as possible from the 
scene of his early follies, than from any certain 
design. Travelling, however, with all possible 
economy is exhausting to the purse—and, as 
Robert’s was not particularly well filled, he found 





| himself one day at a village in the western part 


of South Carolina, completely penniless. By 
good luck, he learned, after numerous inquiries, 
that a proof-reader was wanted at a considerable 
printing establishment in a neighboring town of 


| some size. He had before been inclined to sus- 
| pect that the press offered the only available 


opening to his talents, but he had never looked, 
it must be confessed, to quite so humble a begin- 


_ning. Recollecting, however, that “ lowliness 


is young ambition’s ladder,” and that food is ne- 


| cessary for the support of life, he determined to 


apply for a situation which would at least — 
him the latter. His application was successful, 
and he immediately entered with assiduity upon 
the duties of his new office. The principal busi- 
ness of the establishment was the publication of 
school-books, and the issuing of the leading 
newspaper of the county. To the latter he im- 


| mediately became a contributor, though under a 


fictitious signatnre—and it was not — before 
the vigor and originality of his writings brought 
them into considerable notice. As it was no 


om of his scheme to affect the anonymous any 


onger than was necessary to excite some inte- 
rest and inquiry, he soon allowed himself to be 
discovered, and the editor of the paper having 
grown old in the trammels, and being desirous 


of retiring from his laborious situation, was no 


less eager to aecept the services of his young 
coadjutor, than the Jatter was to offer them. 
Robert accordingly made his first appearance on 
the stage of public life as the junior editor of the 
Queenstown Speculator and States’ Gazette— 
having, in fact, the entire control, and most of the 
profits of the journal—his partner remaining 
content with the far greater proceeds from the 
‘* American First Primer,” and the * Eastern 
Hemisphere Arithmetic.” 

The task of conducting a newspaper is, as 
every body knows, far from being very pleasing 
or profitable. Robert, however, had many ad- 
vantages. His journal was a long established 
one, with a pretty numerous allowance of old 
subscribers, old contributors, and old advertise- 
ments—all very desirable in such a business. 
He was also a stranger—and this, though it de- 
prived him of the benefit (generally very small 
to be derived from personal eonnections, yet left 
him without any Cat political opponents, and 
these, if not conciliated by his course, were at 
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least taught to respect him. He conducted his 
paper: of course, on the principles to which it 

ad always been devoted, but took care that it 
should never injure its own cause by the ebulli- 
tions of party and personal rancor that had some- 
times stained its pages. He was too highmind- 
ed to descend to abuse, and too wise to reply to 
it; and this conduct, if it failed in satisfying 





some who wished to see the reflection of their 
own passions in its columns, yet excited for him 
a general and gratifying esteem. This was | 
evinced when, about three years afterwards, the 
ostmaster of the town resigned, and Robert was 
induced by the assurances of success from his 
friends, to apply for it—on which occasion some | 
of his strongest recommendations were from poli- | 
tical adversaries. He was fortunate enough to 
obtain it, and the salary formed an addition to his | 
income, which enabled him tovresign his post of 
editor—never to him very agreeable. The duties 
of his new office, though attended to with scra- 
pulous industry, did not by any means exhaust 
his time: and he employed his leisure hours in 
the composition of various works, which, if not | 
of high literary character, had yet the advantage of 
being profitable--a ‘Class Book for Academies,’ 
selected with considerable judgment, which soon 
grew into extensive use—an accurate map of that 
part of the country, which was much needed, 
and well repaid his labor—and a small work on 
political economy, which was highly praised, 
and of which almost one-fifth as many were sold 
as of the American First Primer—and that is 
saying a great deal. 
us he continued gradually advancing in pro- 
perty and public estimation for about six years, 
and began to look forward with impatience to the 
riod when he might be able to return and lay 
is acquisitions at the feet of his parents—when 
an event occurred which, though it detained him 
for a time, enabled him to come doubly provid- 
ed to insure their happiness. An elderly gen- 
tleman of fortune and respectability in his vici- 
nity chanced to fall under the ban of public opi- 
nion, by some political acts touching on the ex- 
citing point of slavery—acts in themselves per- 
fectly justfiiable and harmless, but distorted by 
his enemies in a manner to give them a most 
nefarious dye. ‘The obloquy and persecution 
which followed can be conceived only by those 
who have been witnesses of similar scenes. At 
the moment that the hue and cry was at the 
loudest, Robert, wholly unacquainted with the 
subject of the general indignation, and moved 
only by the natural feeling which leads a noble 
mind to succor the distressed, came forward, and 
in a series of remarkably dextrous and powerful 
articles in the journal of which he had been 
editor, succeeded first in allaying the excitement, 
and finally in making evident the entire innocence 
of the unfortunate object of it. This course pro- 
cured him some bitter enemies, for whom he 
cared very little, and one true and grateful friend 
in the gentleman himself, in whom he soon be- 
came much interested. He attended him through 
a long and finally mortal illness, the consequence 
of many sufferings, and had the satisfaction of 
reconciling him on his death-bed to his only son, 
who, for some youthful indiscretions, had been 
banished from his father’s roof. The last words 





of the dying man, whispered in his young friend’s 


ear, were,—* I fear I have been too hasty with 
my poor boy; give him half, Robert, but no 
more.”” These words, which caused him no 
little perplexity, were unriddled by the opening 
of his will—in which he was made sole heir to 
his friend’s fortune—amounting to about eighty 
thousand dollars. Half of this, in obedience to 
the last commands of the father, and to the dic- 
tates of his own heart, he immediately transferred 
to the son—very much to the surprise of the 
lawyer, who insisted that the dying words of 
the late owner, not having been properly register- 
ed, were informal, and should have no weight. 

The young man, grateful at being restored to 
society and competence, made a full confession 
to Robert of his by-gone follies—among others 
of a successful scheme, (to which he had been 
privy though not accessory) projected by a 
former postmaster—Ephraim Raynal—for ab- 
stracting certain valuable letters from the mail. 
The affair had made considerable noise at the 
time, but as no trace could be found of the fugi- 
tive, it soon died away. He, however, knew 
that the criminal was at that time one of the 
most eminent merchants of Boston, and known 
by the name of Duplessis. This communication, 
as might be supposed, amazed Robert not a lit- 
tle; but its truth was soon set beyond a doubt 
by documents which his situtation—as Raynal’s 
successor—gave him access to; and he had come 
to the north fully prepared, if necessary, to bring 
him to justice. Retaining still much of the 
spirit of merriment for which he had been once 
so distinguished, he resolved at the same time 
to give his friends a surprise, and to ascertain 
how much the lapse of years had removed him 
from the young, smoothed-faced collegian, by 
appearing among them under another name. 

How far his plan succeeded we have seen, 
The very morning of his arrival he entered the 
restaurateur in which Frederick first methim. He 
was there not a little surprised to recognize: two 
of his former associates in familiar converse; a 
few words which he overheard taught him the 
situation of both, as well as his father’s danger ; 
and he could not but be struck with the different 
yet appropriate fortunes of three classmates thus 
strangely assembled—Willmer, young Duples- 
sis, and himself—who, with equal advantages of 
education, bad been urged by circumstances into 
roads so opposite, leading to ends so unlike. The 
declaration of James, though not altogether cor- 
rect, that Robert had been his guide in dissipa- 
tion, had given him considerable uneasiness, and 
abated much of his indignation against the father 
of that wretched young man. This had been the 
real cause of his declining to make use of the 
proofs of his guilt which he possessed—a le- 
niency which would otherwise deserve to be con- 
denned. 

Such, though not in the same words, was the 
account which Robert gave of his last ten years 
—from the time of his wandering forth, an inex- 
perienced, friendless boy, till now that he return- 
ed, in the vigor and pride of early manhood. 
Many were the comments and congratulations 
which were offered at the conclusion of his his- 
tory, by all but Frances Hemming—and yet 
Robert would hardly have been willing to own 
how much more the silent tribute of her height- 
ened color and moist eyes pleased him than 
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would the loudest expression of approval and de- 
light. When he looked upon her sweet face and 
listened to the gentle tones of her voice, he could 
not but recal the days when in the pride of school- 
boy valor he had been wont to dub himself her 
true knight, and with his sword of tin, and 
leathern helmet, dare all other pretenders to the 
combat @ Poutrance. These days of novel-read- 
ing romance had been succeeded by long years 
of work-day reality, but the early partiality had, 
as often happens, survived the change; and it 
became now his most interesting problem, to de- 
termine whether the reciprocal sentiment had 
continued to exist. The problem, it is unneces- 
sary to say, did not require many days for its 
solution. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


We cannot conclude this little history better 
than by transcribing the following letter from 
Frances to her friend and sister-in-law, dated a 
few months since. 


Queenston, North Carolina, Feb. 1837. 


My dear Anna; 


I received your letter last Thursday, and was 
very glad to learn that you had recovered, and 
that your little Robert was so promising. My 
husband bids me say that he is very much in- 
debted to you and Frederick for naming your 
first child after him; and that he hopes soon to 
return the compliment. 

You ask me, if “I am more reconciled to my 
situation”’—to which I am happy to answer in 
the affirmative. You know how unfortunate I 
thought it at first, when Robert’s friends here 
persuaded him to return among them, and be 
their candidate for Congress. I pictured to my- 
self a thousand horrors, particularly in connection 
with slavery and the climate, which I find now 
do not exist. A southern residence seems to 
agree with my constitution exceedingly well; 
the heat is not oppressive, except in the 
middle of sammer—and then we have a delight- 
ful little cottage in the upland country to retreat 
to. I wish.you would take a journey here next 
fall, and pass the winter with us—I think I could 
promise you a delightful season. 

You say that a great scarcity of money is 
felt in Boston, and that people are beginning to 
speak in foreboding tones of the times to come. 

ou cannot, I believe, hear more of it, than I do; 
just now, all who call upon us, (and from my 
husband’s situation they are not a few) can talk 
of nothing else. There are, of course, various 
opinions as to the causes and probable extent of 
the pressure; but those that I respect most are 
Mr. Rallston’s ; (he, you know, was the Repre- 
sentative to Congress before my husband, and 
visits us very frequently—he is an excellent old 
gentleman—as Robert says, “‘ warm-hearted and 
clear-headed.””) He tells me, that when he was 
last at Washington, he examined with great care 
the accounts of the sales of public lands, and 
compared, at the same time, the amount of our 
imports, as set forth by the government, with 
that of our exports—and the conclusion which 
he came to was, that if there was not within the 
year an almost universal bankruptcy—a commer- 

* 





cial earthquake, as he called it—it would be the 
most unaccountable ry ae in political eco- 
nomy, he had ever heard of. And though (he 
said) he knew it was an event which must pro? 
duce great and general suffering, to himself as 
well as others, yet he could not say he depre- 
cated it; he looked upon it as a neccessary calam- 
ity, to rid our country of the plague-fever of 
speculation—just as a thunder-storm was required 
to clear up an unhealthy atmosphere—and thus, 
its final influence, like that of all events pro- 
duced by the operation of natural laws, must 
tend to the common good. 

This may be all very correct; and yet, Anna, 
when I think of my poor father, killed by a 
former blow of this nature, and your own driven 
by his sufferings almost to distraction, I cannot 
but hope that there is some error in his calcula- 
tion. As for the final good effects Which ma 
result from such an event, I think that you and 
have some title to speak on the subject. 

Apropos of this—we have just received a 
dread > pola of the death of James Duplessis, 
in St. Louis. He was stabbed in a cellar by a 
drunken associate, with whom he had quarrelled 
at the gambling table. His father, who had be- 
come enormously rich by speculating in western 
lands, was so much agitated by the sight of the 
dead body, that he fell inte a kind of insanity, be- 
lieving himself to be suffering by the judgment 
of God; and soon after becoming a convict to the 
Mormon doctrines, which have deluded so many 
of the ignorant western population, he: made 
over, to the sect, his entire wealth, which, of 
course, was soon dissipated, He is now, they 
say, ruling elder among the Mormons, 

James Duplessis, you remember, was a class- 
mate of Robert and Frederick in college. What 
a striking moral lesson, the course of the three 
in after life presents! It almost verifies the 
curious adage of the old writer, which has been 
so often controverted, that ‘ Fortune’s first gift 
to her favorites is Poverty.” 

Robert bids me remember him to you; he would 
write himself, but just now his time is so com- 
pletely engrossed with business, that I hard] 
see him myself, except at meals. *“ Tell Fred- 
erick,” he says, * that unless he makes haste to 

t into Congress, that I shall be in the Senate 

efore him.” For my own part, I believe he will, 

not because I am partial in my judgment of his 
powers, but becanse the arenas on which they 
contend are so different. You northern people 
look much less to the mere talent of a candidate 
than we of the south, and more to experience 
and public services; the consequence is that 
your representatives are less vehement and for- 
ward—and on the whole, perhaps, less eloquent 
than ours; but when they do speak, their opinions 
are more deliberate and have greater weight in 
deciding a question. This, you must observe, 
is not so much my judgment as that of Mr. 
Rallston, who is my Pythian Apollo in those 
matters ; and very pithy his oracles are—excuse 
my poor pun. 

jill you have the kindness to send me the 
“Three Experiments of phe, ew oo “Live an 
Let Live” —books of which I hear a great de 


—also, the newest fashion for sleeves—very a 
tiquated and frightful, they say it is. We can 
get nothing new here, either in literature or the 
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modes till an age after you. Love to our dear 
father and mother—why will you not induce 
them to pay us a visit next winter. Give a kiss 
for me to little Robin, and believe me ever your 
affectionate sister and friend, 


Frances Stacey. 


The bolts roll back—the iron bar 

Falls down with harsh and pond’rous jar; 
The door unfolds—she enters there, 
*Mid Guilt and Fury and Despair! 

And yet her accents are as mild, 

As mother’s o’er her suffering child: 


ae yO 
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**Gaotrr! must I entreat in vain— 
Can I not then admittance gain? 

And maugt these hapless females be 
Forever doomed to misery? 

Must the same laws that placed them here 
Add to the penalty severe— 

(The fruit, I grant, of shameful crime) 
By holding back those truths sublime, 
Unfolded in the book of God, 

And meet to cheer their dark abode— 
Tidings of peace to sinners given, 

Of hope on earth, and bliss in Heaven?” 


Moved was the Goaler to the soul, 
Through his stern breast new feelings roll, 
For never since he kept that door, 

Had accents sweet as these, before, 

From human lips, so strongly plead, 
Through that dark prison to be led— 

As her’s who now before him stood, 

With sparkling eye and earnest mood, 
Seeking admittance to the cell 

Where the unhappy females dwell. 


Pausing awhile, he shook his head— 
“ Think not,” at length he mildly said, 
“‘ Fair stranger! that the laws exclude 
Hope from this dreary solitude ; 

Or lock the door against the plea 

Of christian-like philanthropy. 

The laws forbid not, nor do I-—- 

Vet stranger, yet forbear to try! 
Others have made the attempt before, 
To win these wretched females o’er. 


** To virtue’s long abandoned ways— 
(The attempt at least demands our praise) 
But all in vain! the truths they taught, 
Were counted as a thing of nought. 

I could not bear that insult rude, 

Should wound thy heart’s solicitude: 
Better the effort were forborne, 

Repaid by ribaldry and scorn!” 


* It matters not,"’ the stranger said, 
** How others failed, how others sped. 
To each God makes his duty known; 
Each must account to God alone. 
The Gospel bids us love, and try. 
, Love hopeth all things—so do I. 
Qf The trial theo at least be mine: 
Saceess is from a power divine!” 





While inly breathes her silent love, 

For strength and blessing from above, 

To pour the Gospel’s heavenly light 

On the deep shades of sin and night; 

And cheer the Bridewell’s guilt and gloom, 
With hopes that reach beyond the tomb. 


Now let Philosophy the while, 

Look on this scene with scornful! smile; 
And ask what new and magic wand 

Of power she bears within her hand, 
To raise to moral hopes sublime 

These most profound adepts in crime. 
To melt to penitence the heart 
Hardened by each deceitful art, 

And practised deep in every wile, 
Which can the human breast beguile. 
To bid the streams of sorrow flow 

For sin—and not for following wo; 
And lead their thoughts, thro’ sins forgiven, 
To pant for holiness and Heaven. 


Hence, false Philosophy, retreat! 
Thy sage predictions of defeat, 
Boldly, yet meekly, we defy— 
Experience gives them all the lie ! 


She bears a wand, like Moses’ rod, 
Charmed with the mighty power of God— 
Tue Bisrz !— 


Scorner! while she reads, 
The heart long callous, melts and bleeds; 
Tears flow, and penitence succeeds! 


That humble love—that holy book—- 
Have pierced and changed the vilest nook; 
And Christian virtues bloom and dwell, 
In Newgate’s most abandoned cell! 


se 
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The fallen and seared leaves of Autumn had 
long been buried beneath the cheerless snows of 
Winter, when a bright Christmas morn was 
ushered in by sunshine, and the first symptoms 
of along prayed for thaw—the usual prepara- 
tions of plumb puddings and mince pies, dinner 
parties, and even sports were in busy agitation 
throughout the garrison town of - The 
sun had sunk in rest, attended by bright crimson 
and —_ clouds, harbingers of a brilliant risin 
on the morrow ; and a dense fog had anticipated 


the darkness of _ when the grey-headed old 


butler at Hindon Cottage carefully closed, first 
the shatters, and then the yellow damask cur- 
tains to keep out the Scotch mist, as he called 
it, (everything disagreeable with him was 
designated Scotch); hé then heaped a plentifal 
supply of coal on the already blazing fire, drew 
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the sofas on each side closer, lighted a pair of 
branch lustres on the marble slab, and placed 
two wax-lights on the little rose-wood work- 
table of his young mistress. 

“Tis all snug now,” he said, looking compla- 
cently round the apartment, “to my mind, my 
kind old master isn’t a bit worse served than 
when I had two powdered, lazy dogs, under me!” 

With this soliloquy honest Jeffrey left the 
room, which was soon after entered by his mas- 
ter. Mr. Morris looked hale and cheerful, and 
though his hair was silvered, and his brow wrin- 
kled with age, there was a lurking expression of 
bonhommie about his well formed mouth and 
lively grey eye, that denoted how small a 
share grief or care had in this change of the 
outer man; although, as Jeffrey’s speech implied, 
he had by unlucky mercantile speculations, seen 
his once large fortune reduced to rather less than 
one half; but Mr. Morris was a philosopher in 
pons and practice; he felt that “‘man wants 

ut little here below,” and he made up his mind 
to forget what he once had, and to enjoy with 
thankfalness what was still left to him. He 
now took up his position on one of the sofas, and 
was busily engaged in the perusal of a news- 
paper, when the door opened and gave admit- 
tance to a most interesting looking pair; the 
lady was in the first bloom of youth, her features 
were classically beautiful, and the brillianey of 
her complexion was heightened by raven tresses 
and gazelle-like eyes; her height scarcely at- 
tained the ordinary standard, but her form was 
moulded in the most exquisite proportions, and 
her step and carriage full of graceful animation : 
she was, in short, the belle of D , and, 
alas! a spoiled, a heartless coquette, in whom 
flattery and an early introduction to the giddy 
mazes of pleasure had nipped whatever germs of 
mental loveliness nature might have put forth ! 
The tall, handsome, but somewhat stern-looking 
man, on whose arm she leant, was her husband: 
he had fallen in Jove with her at a ball, had pro- 
and been accepted with a precipitancy 
which had unfortunately exemplified the old 
adage, of “ marrying in haste to repent at lei- 
sure ;” they had been married but four months, 
and alas, alas! already had the demon discord 
stepped in to mar their domestic comfort. Mr. 
Brereton was a domestic man—proud and stern, 
yet capable of deep attachment—his worst fail- 
ing, jealousy! Isidora was devoted to pleasure 
—vain and heartless, in a word, a “ Coquette.” 
Both had married under delusive auspices—he 
had, with the blindness of admiration, believed 
her mind to be as beautiful as the casket which 
enclosed it; and she had believed him to be as 
rich as rumour stated. They were neither of 
them undeceived till retreat was impossible. 

A cloud lowered on the expansive brow of the 
husband as they now entered the drawing-room, 
and he replied to some previous remark of his 
giddy young life— 

* Isidora, you will never cease to be a child!” 

Isidora did not heed him, but withdrawing her 
arm, and seating herself on a low ottoman at her 
father’s feet, exclaimed— 

“* Where is my Christmas present, papa? A 
diamond colleret or a mosaic bracelet—I shall be 
satisfied with nothing less! Remember, I do 
not mean to exonerate you from your good old 
























custom on this day, although I have been so 
silly as to bind myself in matrimonial fetters.” 

“I knew thou wouldst besiege me!” replied 
her father, smiling and pointing to a small jewel- 
case un her work-table, “ but I was not unmind- 
ful of thee.” 

Isidora flew to examine her treasure. 

“A set of pink topaz, I declare! cher petite, 
papa, how good you are! Look, Brereton, are 
they not beautiful? This must shame you into 
generosity, and compel you to give an order fora 
new carriage to-morrow!” 

Her husband’s reply was cut short by the an- 
nouncement of Mr. and Mrs. Villiers. Isidora 
eagerly ran to meet them, and leading Mrs. Vil- 
liers forward, exclaimed— 

‘* Now, Brereton, I will appeal to your own « 
model of perfection in a wife. Sit down there, 
my saintly little cousin, and answer candidly 
when I have stated the case. Brereton has had 
a letter from Scotland this morning, to acquaint 
him that a second cousin, whom he only knows 
by name, and from whom he never expected to 
inherit anything, has good-naturedly died, and 
bequeathed him £2000. Now, I contend that 
he has no longer an excuse for not purchasing 
me a handsome ‘carriage; as he never in the 
slightest degree anticipated the possession of 
this sum he can have formed no plans for spend- 
ing it, es cannot employ it better than 
in accommodating me with what is absolutely 
essential to my comfort and rank in life.” 

* Well, but Isidora, a we should have 
a family ; would it not be better to. bave some- 
thing to assist us ia educating our children than 
now to have the paltry gratification of keoping a 
carriage!”’ remarked the provident husband. 

“A family! for heaven’s sake don’t talk of it! 
I have enough evils to contend with already with- 
out the additional annoyance of a parcel of noisy 
and troublesome children. I declare, your men- 
tion of it will give me the vapours for the whole 
day! Louisa makes such a fuss about her litile 
whimperer, that I would not for worlds afford you 
an opportunity of holding her up as an example 
to me in this instance also; but do not let us 
talk any more on this alarming subject, so de- 
cide about the carriage, Louisa; Brereton will be 
sure to abide by your advice ?” 

“You must excuse me, Isidora, I could not 
[eos to offer an opinion on the subject to Mr. 

rereton: he is, I am sure the most competent 
judge of the matter.” 

“You will never do anything to oblige me,” 
replied Mrs. Brereton, poutingly; then address- 
ing her husband, “ well I can only say, that I 
am ‘positive the old phaeton will break down 
with me some day or other; why papa has had 
it ever since I can remember; I am sure it must 
soon break down with age, to say nothing of use, 
and then you will have the pleasure of seein 
me brought home with a adhe neck, which 
begin to suspect is what you want!” 

As Isidora, with childish petulance, said this, 
she looked so bewitchingly pretty that it was 
impossible to be angry with her. 

“You are such a venerable person,” said her 
husband, with one of his rare smiles, “ that I do 
not wonder you should try to frighten me with 
the age of the phaeton; however, we won't 
quarrel on a Christmas Day, for fear of its 
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being disagreeably brought to our minds on a 
succeeding one; therefore the carriage shall be 
bought, but it must not be an expensive turn 
out.” 


This concession restored Isidora to good hu- 
mor, and the party repaired to the dining-room. 

** Now for a toast, my friends!”* exclaimed Mr. 
Morris, when the cloth was removed, and the 
dessert put down, “ many a jovial meeting have 
I had on this day, which used to be kept much 
more joyfully in my younger years. Alas! time 
changes all things; tis a melancholy thing to 
live to be old too !” 

“ You are almost the first person I have heard 
complain of the length of mortal life,’ observed 
his son-in-law ; “for my part, it seems to me 
there is hardly a sufficient space between the 
cradle and the grave to admit of happiness.” 

“Then you, of course, by parity of reasoning, 
would also argue that misery cannot intervene 
“e more than happiness,” observed Mrs. Vil- 

ers. 

“ Pardon me, misery is the attendant even of 
our cradles.” 

“ Then,” resumed Lousia, “if we allow 
that life is long enough to admit of suffering, it 
seems to me tobe the height of ingratitude to as- 
sert that its span is too short to admit of happi- 
ness ; alas! certainly, there are many and nu- 
merous ills in Jife, but as a celebrated divine 
says, ‘ Roses, indeed, are not always stréwed in 
our path, but from fields, apparently waste, 
flowers may be gathered by those who look care- 
fully around them. Seldom or ever do all good 
things forsake, and all evil beset us at once. In 
some corner of our lot, comforts may be found, if 
we do not overlook them;’ these, I think, are 
nearly Blair’s own words. Life, too, might be 
compared to the moss rose tree, where the thorns 
are more numerous than in any other, but where, 
nevertheless, the queen of flowers blossoms; and 
if the tree produce only thorns, it is because it 
is not properly cultivated, and the poisonous 
weeds that are permitted to grow around prevent 
it from flourishing!” 

“ You have drawn a very pretty simile,” said 
Mrs. Brereton, laughing, “ but I do not exactly 
understand what you mean.” 

“TI mean that the heart, like the rose-tree, 
must be cultivated, and the baneful weeds of 
corrupt desires and passions be carefully rooted 
out, or they will infalliably check the germing 
buds of virtue.” 

“I thank you, Mrs. Villiers,” said Mr. Brere- 
ton, “ you have given me a reproof by which I 
shall profit.” 

“TI assure you, Mr. Brereton, I meant no re- 
proof. I did but give utterance to a passing idea 
the subject suggested.” 

The theme was interrupted by Mr. Morris, 
who had been apparently pursuing his own train 
of thoughts. 

“It was on this very day, twenty-two years, 
that thou, my pretty Isey, wert born, and that thy 
poor mother departed this life. But, alas! ’tis 
thus the world goes round ; one after another we 
have our exits and entrances—nature alone varies 
not; the same scenes passed two thousand years 
ago .as » ss to-day; "tis true, the fashions of 
mankind are ever changing, but the end is the 
same, and not unfrequently, after namberless re- 





volutions, return to the point from whence they 
started.” 

Here the old gentleman was interrupted by his 
daughter, who, spite of the general remonstrance 
against the cold, ordered a servant to throw open 
the window, that she might hear her favorite 
march, which the band at the Fort was at that 
moment playing. When the martial strains had 
ceased, she ordered the window to be shut, and 
exclaimed,— 

“How delightful! what mellow inspiring 
tones! I am sure, papa, they had not such beau- 
tiful musie in former days, and if things have 
changed, "tis for the better. Only read a descrip- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth’s times, and when you 
have compared them with the refinement and 
luxury of the present day, will you not agree 
with me, that ours is the age of improvement.” 

** Perhaps,” said Villiers, ** the warriors of the 
days before the Christian era had not the full 
and mellow tones of the bass drums and octave 
fifes, but we know from history that they had 
their warlike instruments, and, perhaps, they 
equalled in melody our own; they had their 
cymbals, their tom toms, their conch-shells, 
their harps, and no doubt many others, of which 
we have never heard. It is also well known 
that the people of those days, at least equalled, 
if not exceeded us, in luxurious habits and laxity 
of merals. We know, too, that since those days, 
the world has been overrun by blood-stained 
bigotry—by Goths and Vandals, who drove 
science into holes and corners; by ambitious 
potentates, who fought and slew millions, merely 
in search of conquest and of fame, and-though 
last, not least, mercantile jealousy and interest 
have given rise to innumerable wars, which have 
from time to time half depopulated the. regions 
where they took place. Thus diversified have 
been the efforts of man to change the face of 
things; but, as Mr. Morris observed, notwith- 
standing all these bouleversemens the world re- 
mains the same ; the sun rises, the sun sets; the 
planets occupy the same orbits, the seasons come 
and go, and all nature keeps its steady unerring 
course, not heeding the puny efforts of the bus- 
tling mortals of this globe of ours.” 

* Nay, you are diving too deeply into the sub- 
ject,” said Mrs. Brereton, unable to repress a 
yawn. “Come, Louisa, we will go and take 
coffee whilst the gentlemen discuss the matter.” 

She passed her arm within that of her cousin, 
and as they stood together it was difficult to de- 
cide which was the most beautiful ; the happy 
and affectionate heart of Villiers decided in favour 
of his own dear, amiable Louisa. 

The fair cousins were not allowed to indulge 
long in their éete-a-tete; the arrival of other 
visitors soon brought the gentlemen to the draw- 
ing-room; mustc, dancing, and cards were resort- 
ed to by turns, and the hour had twice pealed since 
midnight when the gay party separated. Who 
that saw Isidora on that evening, all radiant in 
loveliness and smiles, could have pictured her 
to their minds as, alas! we can, and must, pour- 
tray her on the succeeding one. 

Mr. Brereton had evidently been suffering 
during the whole day, and was stretched on the 
sofa debating with himself whether he should ac- 
company her to a ball that evening or not, his 
illness rendering the task of going irksome, and 
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his jealousy, the determination of staying at home 
insupportably painful. In th: midst of this con- 
flicting struggle with his better reason, his wife 
rang the bell and gave orders for her maid to at- 
tend her. When Jeffreys had left the room her 
husband said entreatingl y,— 

«I wish you would not go, Isidora, I feel ill 
and out of spirits, and should be glad if you 
would sing or read to cheer me, and I believe 
there is no particular inducement for you at the 
rooms to-night!” 

‘Indeed it is expected to be a very crowded 
ball, and you know Mr. and Mrs. Villiers are to 
call for us, and as it is the first time she has 
gone to the rooms, she will like to have me with 
her; besides, I am not in the humor for singing 
to-night, I am out of tune as well as my piano; 
I wish I had a new one.” 

* Well, then, you can read to me, or we will 
play a game of ecarte.””: 

“I hate reading aloud, it makes me hoarse, 
and as to playing ecarte you know you always 
said papa played better than I, so he can play with 

ou.” 


“He is gone to his club, besides, we have 
not had a quiet evening together for some time, 
pray oblige me?” 

*¢] can’t think what makes you so anxious for 
me not to go to-night. I believe it is only be- 
cause you see I anticipate pleasure in going, it 
is always the way with you.” 

* Isidora,”’ replied the husband, with mingled 
grief and anger, * this is dreadful heartlessness ! 
I could overlook a thousand faults more readily 
than this cutting indifference.” 

“I should be very glad too see you overlook 
one fault, setting aside the nine hundred and 
ninety and nine others; hitherto I have only had 
the pleasure of seeing you magnify them.” 

“Go, then!” he exclaimed with angry vio- 
lence, ** and when you see your friend, Mrs. Vil- 
liers, ask her if she would have heartlessly ieft 
her husband, suffering in mind and body, for the 

oor gratification of attending a ball?’ 

“JT shall allow you to make the impertinent 
query yourself; remember, I have more than 
once told you that it was a pity you did not 
marry her instead of me, and I now think so 
more than ever.” 

Indignantly tossing her pretty head she left 
the room, and in the occupation of the toilette 
forgot what had passed. When she again de- 
scended to the parlour, she found her husband 
stretched on the sofa, looking ill and wretched ; 
she acknowledged as much to herself, yet not 
one little pang of remorse smote upon her heart 
for leaving him. 

In spite of his anger he could not help gazing 
on her with admiration, she looked so radiant in 
beauty and happiness; but a sigh heaved his 
bosom as he thought how little the mind corres- 
ponded with the beautiful form. 

“Here is the carriage!”” she exclaimed, “I 
will not keep Mrs. Villiers waiting now, though 
I shoald much like for you to satisfy yourself as 
to what her conduct in my case would be.” 

“The very opposite to your’s, Madam, I am 
well assured,”’ he replied with rekindled anger 
at her uncalled for revival of discord. 

“ Be so obliging as to give me your arm to the 
carriage, Brereton.” 

14 





| way through the crowded anti-chamber 





“I shall not be so obliging to one who by her 
—_ does all she can to make my life misera- 

e.” 

Isidora muttered something, and left the room. 

“Tis dreadful ! tis dreadful 1’ exclaimed her 
husband, starting from the sofa, and pacing the 
room in a paroxysm of despair, “ fog), fool that 
I was, to be so captivated by a fair exterior. And 
this is the happiness to which 1 looked forward 
in a married life! And for which I have relin- 
quished the prospect of wealth and aggrandize- 
ment !”” 

And he once more threw himself on the sofa, 
pressing his hands to his temples, as though to 
allay their violent throbbings. For some time 
he resigned himself to all the bitterness of wound- 
ed affection and disappointed hopes, when sud- 
denly a thought, a startling, withering thought, 
thrilled wildly through every nerve; he started 
from his recumbent posture, as he vehemently 
exclaimed,— 

“That cursed Colonel Jamieson! he is to be 
there; I see it all! I see it all! Why did I suf- 
fer her to go thither without me?” He smote 
his forehead, and the blood coursed up and down 
his veins like streamlets of fire—the demon of 
jealousy was at work within—reason, judgment, 
discretion, all fled before its cruel machinations, 


| till suspense and suspicion reached a climax that 


could no longer be borne. . In Jess than half an 
hour the unhappy Brereton was seen navey his 
the 


assembly rooms; without pausing to 





| return the salutations of any of his friends, he 


reached the ball-room—the first object to oe 
his sight was Isidora waltzing with Colonel 
Jamieson! She had but a few days before given 
a promise never to waltz with him again. Poor 
Brereton! I doubt if a pang ever darted through 
human breast more poignant than that which 
now assailed thine. He would have stretched 
out his hand to arrest her progress in the dance, 
but his sight became dim, his senses reeled, and 
he sunk upon a sofa, shading his eyes with his 
hand as if to shut out the painfal sight. Mrs. 
Villiers had seen him enter, and moved to pity 
by his harassed and haggard look, she addressed 
him with her wonted kindness. E 

** Yes, I am ill,” he replied, “ill in mind and 
body! Mrs. Villiers, 1 am"most wretched; she 
promises but to deceive. But,” he murmured 
between his clenched teeth, “by the powers 
above, I will be avenged !” 

Louisa trembled with a foreWoding evil. She 
knew not how to palliate her cousin’s conduct, 
yet her amiable heart prompted the effort. 

‘‘Tsidora is so fond of waltzing,” she began 
timidly. 

** And what matters that !”’ he interrupted, im- 
es = “that does not palliate her fault, 

ou might as well exculpate a murderer by say- 
ing he is fond of shedding blood, or a thief for- 
sooth, because he has a propensity for pilfering!” 

He then started from his seat, and was out of 
sight ere she was well aware of his having quit- 
ted her side. The sad result is goon told. Mr. 
Brereton that night seized upon an opportunity 
for openly insulting his hated rival. A meeting 
took place. The first fire missed on both sides, 
but at the second Brereton wounded his adver- 
sary in the left shoulder; no retura of fire was 
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given. ‘The Colonel staggered backwards, but 
soon recovering himself, he raised his pistol and 
fired’in the air. The seconds interfered, and 
Brereton with reluctance was compelled to ac- 
cept what was considered a satisfactory conces- 
sion on the part of the Colonel. The duel and 
its cause was soon industriously whispered from 
coterie to coterie, till it beeame generally known 
throughout the town of D Louisa was 
much pained at the notoriety thus given to her 
cousin’s name, but the latter seemed rather to 
pride herself on the éclat, as she termed it, of 
* une petite affaire d’honneur.’ ‘This fresh proof 





of insensibility towards her husband widened | 





the breach between them, and where love and | 
harmony should preside, nought was observable | 


but the most cold and chilling reserve, or the 
most distressing discord. 

It was a pity that at this early period of her 
marriage Isidora had no one to warn or advise 
her; she was too penetrating not to see, that her 
hasband was beginning to shake off the chains 
in which her fascinating beauty had held him, 
and she thought to keep his admiration and inter- 
est alive, (for his love she cared little about,) by 
exciting his jealousy. Alas! it was an erro- 
neous system,—one on which many have ship- 
wrecked their happiness, but none ever attained 


the end they sought, and it was one, the least | 
likely to succeed with a man of Mr. Brereton’s | 


unhappy temperament; he might have been 
soothed, and imperceptibly led, but he was too 
proud, and too self-willed to be reproached or 
driven. He was of a domestic disposition, and 
had centered all his hopes of happiness in home: 
he cared but little for the gaieties of the world; 
cards, billiards, or in short any of those dissi- 
pated amusements to which men but too often 
resort to fill up their leisure hours, had no charms 
for him. : 

He was a man of the strictest probity and 
honor, but his disposition was unhappily so sus- 
ceptible and jealous that it ill-qualified him for 
— in a married life, unless his choice had 
fallen on a woman with sufficient love to appre- 
ciate his amiable qualities, and sufficient forbear- 
ence to excuse his failings, and soothe instead 
of provoking his irascibility. Unfortunately in 
Isidora he met with the reverse; and to him the 
future offered little prospect of happiness. Still 
he clung fondly to the hope that time and cireum- 
stances might lead his lovely wife to reflection, 
and to a wiser course; this hope had gained 
fresh strength of the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Villiers at ; the influence the latter soon 
gained over the mind of her frivolous cousin, 
was hailed by him as a most favourable augury. 
The example and precept of one so richly en- 
dowed with all the graces of mind, the strength 
and steadiness of character, which invariably 
arises from firm principles of religion, hé fondly 
hoped could not tail of awakening her to a sense 
of her own puerile conduct. For a time, indeed, 
there was seemingly a change for the better, but 
the little incidents we have just narrated had 
again shaken almost to its very foundation the 
lately reared fabric of poor Brereton’s hopes. 

Things were in this distressing state between 
the ill-assorted pair, when business of an unex- 
ara nature called Mr. and Mrs. Villiers to 

aris without delay ; their little Emma was just 

















recovering from their hooping-cough, and as it 
was not deemed prudent to expose her to the 
risks of a sea voyage whilst the weather con- 
tinued so severe, her parents decided on leaving 
her at D-——— with her grandmother. Isidora 
with her usual love of change and variety was 
most anxious to visit the French capital with 
them. Villiers had received the offer of a 
country house on the banks of the Seine, belong- 
ing to a Parisian friend who was occupying his 
hotel in Paris; as he knew the offer to be made 
in friendly sincerity, he did not hesitate to avail 
himself of it, and having a residence already pre- 
pared for his reception, he, at Louisa’s sugges- 
tion, invited Mr. and Mrs. Brereton,to accompany 
them to Paris on a visit. ‘The proposition was 
full readily accepted by Isidora, and after some 
little hesitation by her husband, whose only ob- 
jection, that it would not be convenient to leave 
D for some little time, was overruled by 
a proposal from Mrs. Villiers that he should stay 
to escort her mother and the little Emma, and 
that Isidora should accompany herself and her 
husband. ‘T'wo days after these final arrange- 
ments were made, the travellers set out on their 
journey, and arrived at the pretty villa of their 
friend, without ineident of any kind. Isidora, 
soon wearied of the country, joyfully accepted of 
an invitation from the kind friend of the Villiers’ 
who had lent them her villa, to pass a few days 
with her in Paris. Her cousin’s illness brought 
Isidora back much sooner than was pleasing to 
her, but as Villiers wrote so earnestly to — 
her presence, she could not with any grace delay 
her coming. An unexpected, and to the Vil- 
liers,’ a most unwelcome guest escorted her; this 
was Colonel Jamieson; his reception was as un- 
flattering as the good Villiers had it in his power 
to make it, but not so much so as to deter him 
from making a third and a fourth visit. On the 
fifth, and when Villiers, at his wife’s earnest en- 
treaties, had come to the resolution of putting a 
stop to them altogether, a Chaise de poste drew 
up at the door. Mr. Brereton alighted, and as- 
sisted out Mrs. Temple and her little grand- 
daughter. Colonel Jamieson was seated beside 
Isidora at the piano when the noise of the ear- 
riage attracted their attention. Isidora looked 
from the window, and on seeing her husband 
turned deadly pale; the Colonel deliberately took 
up his hat and walked through the open French 
window in the parterre; he had scarce disap- 
peared when Mrs. Temple entered, and was a 
moment after followed by Mr. Brereton. Isidora 
was violently agitated as she extended her hand 
to the travellers, and for lack of a warmer greet- 
ing poor Brereton was content to put a flattering 
construction on her agitation. Their mutual en- 
quiries were brief and constrained, and an awk- 
ward silence followed, which was interrupted by 
Mrs. Temple, who, after in vain looking round 
for her son-in-law, asked where she might find 
her daughter. The question was a great relief 
to Isidora’s embarrassment, which was every 
moment increasing with the fear that the Colonel 
might re-enter; and she readily offered to con- 
duct her to Mrs. Villiers’ room. 

“1 suppose,” she added “that Villiers has 
told you there is a little stranger to greet your ar- 
rival ! 


But Villiers was too much absorbed by the rap- 
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tures into which the sight of his blooming Emma 
had thrown him, to think of making the an- 
nouncement ; he had flown to his wife, to place 
their first treasure in her arms, with all a father’s 
ride and fondness; and thither, guided by 
sidora, Mrs. Temple also hurried, and as she 
again embraced her child, she seemed more dear 
to her than ever. Their rapturous interchange 
of greetings, was interrupted by Adeline, for so 
the little stranger had been named, who an- 
nounced the termination of her nap by crying 
with all her might. Mrs. Brereton placed her 
hands over her ears as she exclaimed— 
 Posifively I should go distracted if I were 
doomed to have the care of two or three little 
noisy whimperers, such as your precious Adeline, 
though you seem to think her tones sweet as the 
sweetest music! But do cease thinking of them 
for a few minutes and tell me how to act. Only 
think of the Colonel being seated by my side at 
the piano, singing a duet when Brereton arrived! 
*T was lucky you came in first, Mrs. Temple, to 
give him time to walk off, or else, I dare say, 
there would have been a scene ; do you not think 
I had better write and tell him to absent himself 
for a week, so that Brereton will not know he 
has been here before ?”’ 

“I hope, Isidora, you will not think of acting 
so deceptive a part towards your husband ; if you 
fear displeasure from him, you must be aware 
that you deserve it, and with the consciousness 
of doing wrong, you have the less excuse to offer 
for your conduct. Write to Colonel Jamieson 
if you think proper, but beg of him not to absent 
himself merely for a season, but for ever; in 
doing this you will not compromise your delica- 
cy, as he is already aware of the unpleasant feel- 
ings he has excited in your husband’s mind, but 
I cannot certainly approve of your acting so de- 
ceptive a part.” 

** Pooh! nonsense! you are ag precise as Bre- 
reton himself. What matters a little deception, 
when it is only put in practice to avoid mischief.” 

‘* Pardon me, Isidora, deceit never yet averted 
mischief, it has often given rise to it ; besides it 
is quite unnecessary here ; if you see the folly of 
your conduct, and are determined to be more wise 
for the future, why should you wish to conceal 
from your husband, the fact of the Colonel’s ar- 
rival in Paris ?” 

“ T never can make anything of you, Louisa, 
you always go to extremes—a middle course 
does not do; every thing always must be the 
extreme of virtue or vice. Mrs. Temple, do you 
not think I am very generous and forbearing, to 
endure such severe rebuke without anger.” 

“T am sure, my dear, you know that Louisa 
only reproves from affection to you, and interest 
in your welfare, and I do indeed hope you will 
follow her advice in this instance; remember 
your husband’s peace of mind ought to be your 
first consideration, and knowing the susceptibili- 
ty of his disposition you should be the more 
guarded in your conduct, to avoid inflicting un- 
necessary pain.” 

“ Well, well, I will go and do something, 
though I really cannot see the necessity of telling 
the Colonel never to present himself before me 


again ; "tis the very way to make him think I am 
in love with him, and you surely would not have 
him think that.” 














“ Not for worlds !’’ replied Loiusa, “ bat you 
must remember the fracas that was likely to have 
had so serious a termination in D——; néither 
can he have forgotten it, and that remembrance 
is quite sufficient to prevent any suspicion of the 
nature to which you allude.” 

Isidora slowly arose, and evidently but ill sa- 
tisfied left the room. 

Some days passed, and Mrs. Breret6n did not 
allude to the line of conduct she had pursued 
with regard to Colonel Jamieson, but it was evi- 
dent she had sent him a communication of some 
kind or another, for a fortnight passed on and he 
did not make his appearance. Louisa was now 
able to join the family circle, aud she saw with 
pleasure that Isidora, so far from seeming to re* 
gret his society, was as naive and gay as ever, 
and she doubted not, that her cousin had acted 
as she ought, and found a reward in the con- 
sciousness of having done right; under this im- 
pression Louisa once expressed her satisfaction 
at the part she had taken, but Mrs. Brereton 
waived the subject, by saying it was disagree- 
able to her, and that she still wished her hus- 
bandsto know nothing about it. 

‘* For,” she said bitterly, “ if he finds out that 
the Colopel has been in Paris, and seen me too, 
all his former jealousies will revive, and there 
will be no peace for me Well! well! whata 
fool I was to marry such a sedate, morose, seru- 
pulous man, who, in addition to other good quali- 
ties is as poor as a church mouse—full ten years 
older than myself, and as jealous as a Chinese! 
I wish to heaven he had a Chinese wife, and 
then he would be happy, for he could not be 
jealous. Heigh-ho! Louisa mind you don’t let 
my god-daughter marry either a jealous man, a 
learned man, an ugly man, a poor man, or a mo- 
rose man, for they are a set of unloveable, un- 
manageable creatures !’’ 

“ What a catalogue of prohibitions!” said 
Louisa, laughing; * but I hope both my treasures 
will be as blessed in their choice of husbands as 
their mother has been.” 

“ There it is again !—always Villiers or the 
bantlings ! Positively you think of nothing else; 
and you are so happy yourself that you can feel 
no pity for my hapless lot.” 

** Pardon me, Isidora, I pity you in more in- 
stances than one; and most of all, the want of 
decision and proper feeling that urged you into 
an Secnented union, against the dictates of your 
heart: and I pity you that you ere not sufficient 
resolution to remedy the evils Which (forgive me 
if I seem harsh) you have created for yourself, 
and which you have it in your power to remedy; 
for, where such dissimilarity of character exists 
between man and wife, one must concede to the 
will and opinions of the other, when it can be 
done without sinning against God and our con- 
science, and that one our reason should point out 
to us should be the wife.” 

“T am sure I should sin against my conscience 
were I to humour his follies,” interrupted Mrs. 
Brereton, angrily; “ and as I get sermons enough 
from him, I shall not stay to hear a conclusion 
to yours, so good night,””—and she left the room. 
Scareely had she closed the door, when Mrs. 
Villiers’s maid entered, and placed a note on the 
dressing-table before her mistress. Louisa asked 
from whence it came at so late an hour. 
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“T don’t know, Ma’am,” was the reply ; “ for, 
——_ was going to close the window of the 
bouddir, I saw a figure muffled in a cloak ; and, 
thinking it was a thief, I gave a scream: but he 
bid me not to be frightened, but to take a note 
for my lady that he had brought.” 

Louisa meanwhile had broke the seal, and 
read the two first words—* Beloved Igidora.” 
She examfned the address, and found it was for 
Mrs. Brereton ! An unpleasant suspicion that the 
hand-writing was familiar, strongly prompted 
her to examine the signature ; but the billet was 
not penned for her, and she felt that she had no 
right to gratify her curiosity by surreptitious 
means. ‘‘I will at once ask her to satisfy my 
doubts,”’ she said mentally, as, with the note in 
her hand, she repaired to Mrs. Brereton’s dressing 
room, and tapped lightly at the door. It was 
opened by the attendant, 

“ Your mistress will not want you for a few 
minutes, Janet,” said Mrs. Villiers, as she en- 
tered. Janet readily took the hint, and went 
below to resume an interrupted flirtation with 
the coachman. 

“ Isidora, here is a note for you,”’ said Louisa: 
“TI brought it myself, to apologise for having 
broken the seal before I looked at the address ; 
but I need not tell you its contents are sacred.” 

Mrs. Brereton coloured as she glanced at the 
superscription, and with an angry look at her 
cousin exclaimed—*‘ 1 wonder you should have 
so little sense of propriety as to open a letter 
directed to me, it is a liberty I could not pardon, 
even in my father.” 

* And I wonder that you, Isidora, should ac- 
cuse me of a meanness which I had flattered my- 
self you knew me too well to think me capable 
of; however, since it is necessary to make the 
assurance a second time, I declare solemnly I 
read but the two first words, and they have 
raised a fearful apprehension in my mind, which 
a reference to the siganature would have confir- 
med or dissipated ; but I preferred openly telling 
you of my suspicions, and asking you to refute 
or confirm them, not from mere motives of cu- 
riosity, but from a fervent wish to save you from 
wretchedness.” 

**1 do not think it necessary to render an ac- 
count of my actions to you, Mrs. Villiers,” re- 
torted Isidora, proudly; “‘ and must therefore 
beg to be excused from any more conversation 
on the subject.” 

*‘Isidora, I do not edserve this from you ; if 
you find me impoftunate, you must, at least, do 
me the justice to acknowledge, that I am only so 
from sincere interest in your welfare,—but you 
have silenced me now and forever! Yet, once 
more let me speak to you as a friend; and, as 
such, let me implore you to ask assistance from 
above, to guide you in the path of duty! Act not 
from rash impulse or passion! Think how short 
and insignificant this life is, when balanced in 
the scale of eternity ! Remember that death must 
come, alike to the miserable and happy—the 
prince and beggar! When we are in the grave, 
what will it matter to any of us amongst which 
we have in this life been classed ? Think on the 
words of Scriptare—* What will it avail a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul!’ Ponder on these words, and may Heaven 
guide you aright!” 








Louisa spoke in a voice at once solemn and 
tender. Mrs. Brereton made no reply; and her 
friend returned to her own chamber, with more 
of sorrow than anger at her heart. 

The next mornir g, as Louisa was awaiting the 
assembling of her little circle at the breakfast- 
table, Mr. Brereton entered with a countenance 
that bespoke disquiet. After the usual salutations 
had passed, a silence of some minutes ensued, 
which was brokeen by a servant, who came with 
a message from Mrs. Brereton, to say that she 
meant to take breakfast in her own room. 

**T hope Isidora is not ill?” said Mrs, Villiers, 
addressing Mr. Brereton. 

“1 dare say not.” was the ungracious reply, 
“I suppose she is taking a little extra rest, to 
prepare herself for her journey towards England 
to-morrow !”’ 

* You surely don’t mean to say that you leave 
us to-morrow ? I cannot hear of it.”’ 

** You are very good, but we have already tres- 
passed a long time on your hospitality; to- 
morrow we must leave you.” 

‘* Nay, not to-morrow, Mr. Brereton, orI shall 
think you have tired of us.” 

“T could never tire of such an abode as this,” 
responded Brereton, with a sigh; “ would that I 
had such a one to return to! but no, that can 
never be !” 

Another silence ensued, and Louisa was sen- 
sibly relieved, when a carriage drew up in front 
of the house, and Madame le Noel was ushered 
into the breakfast-room. 

** Ou est ma charmante amie?” was almost her 
first enquiry, after glancing round the room and 
perceiving that Mrs. Brereton was not there, “ f 
am come express to take her back to Paris, where 
every body is dying to see her again! I assure 
you she has created a tremendous sensation, and 
half our women are dying of envy, and half our 
men of love! If you won’t come too, we will 
leave you to vegetate in a seclusion for which 
nature never intended you; whilst your friend 
shines the bright star of our hemisphere—nobod 
believes she is married, no more do J, so I tell 
everybody that she calls herself Madame merely 
from badinage. Bon Dieu! who is that sulky 
looking man?” she asked, as Mr. Brereton left 
the room abruptly. 

“ That is no less a person than your favourite’s 
lord and master.” 

“ Oh Ciel! cela son mari? Whatever could 
induce her to marry such a mope ? il fait horreur / 
But where is my fairy queen ? I hope I shall be 
able to get her off to Paris without this gloomy 
looking husband of her’s, and he may sail back to 
England as soon he pleases.” 

“F much doubt if you succeed,”’ replied Louisa. 

Louisa smiled, and left the room to seek for 
Isidora, whom, to her surprise, she found seated 
at her window, bathed in tears ; taking her hand, 
she in the kindest accents asked what had grieved 
her? Receiving no reply she continued— 

“ Do not, dear Isidora, think of leaving me so 
soon as to-morrow, or I shall believe that my in- 
terference last night has hastened your departure; 
tell me that you have forgotten the seeming harsh- 
ness I then used ?” 

When her cousin entered, Isadora had dashed 
the tears from her eyes, as though ashamed of 
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. 
them, and had prepared herself to be very formal, 
but she now gazed on her with undisguised sur- 
prise. . 

“T cannot understand you, Louisa! you are 
certainly an enigma! How is it-possible, when 
I have so unjustifiably ill-treated you, that you 
ean thas meekly ask for forgiveness of me? 
Where have you learned such forbearance ?” 

** In the sacred volume, which tells us, when 
smitten on one cheek to turn also the other.” 

** What extraordinary doctrine! So, if any 
body: very kindly gives me a dislocating blow on 
my right arm, I must tell them to be so good as 
to disable the other also ?”’ 

“ Yon must not pervert the doctrines of Serip- 
ture, by applying them in a literal sense. Spi- 
ritual things are only to be spiritually discerned.” 

“* But as I am not a spiritual being, I cannot 
be expected to have such discernment.” 

“ Tsidora,” began Louisa impressively. 

‘“* Hash ! hush, spare me this morning!”’ again 
interrupted Mrs. Brereton, “I have the vapours 
already, and a sermon would certainly set me 
mad! Whose voice is that ?—positively it is 
Madame de Noel !” 

And away she flew and ran tomeet her. Ma- 
dame de Noel, after exerting all her rhetoric to 
rsuade her favourite to put off her journey to 
ngland, and accompany her to Paris, took leave, 
quite out of spirits; at having failed in the object 
of her visit. When she was gone Mrs. Villiers 
renewed the subject of her cousin’s departure. 

‘* My husband has decreed it,” was her only 
reply, “* and you know you inculcate obedience ! 
So to-morrow we are to commence our journey.” 

“T cannot believe you in earnest,” said Louisa, 
“come, let us go and implore Mr. Brereton to 
revoke his decree; I will forgive you for being 
refractory this once.” 

Mrs. Brereton blushed deeply, but did not 
reply. 
“ I begin to think your inclination is most at 
fault,” observed Mrs. Temple. 

“ No indeed,” she answered confusedly, “ it 
is impossible you can think that.” 

“ Well, but I shall think so, if you do not come 
with me to your husband, and join in my peti- 
tion,” said Louisa. 

“[—I—I can’t—I should be very glad to stay, 
but—but—”* 

“ But you do not choose.” ° 

“ That is not what I was going to add.—I am 
not upon terms with Brereton, and I don’t choose 
to ask a favour of him.” 

“Then I will go alone.” 

“ No not for worlds! pray oblige me by not 
speaking to him on the subject, Louisa. Let 
him take his own way, he will repent ere this 
time to-morrow, and repentance may bring him 
to his senses.” 

As she spoke there was a something in her 
look and tone that Louisa could not define, buat 
she made no comment on it, and the remainder 
of the day was passed in preparations for the 
journey. Mrs. Brereton retired early in the even- 
ing, complaining of head-ache; Mr. Brereton and 
Villiers were in Paris, the former had gone to 
dine with an old friend, and the latter on business, 
so that the mother and daughter, for the first 
time, spent an evening alone, since the arrival of 
Mrs. Temple, and when the clock warned for 
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midnight, they were still chatting cheerfully to- 
gether. Sp 

“TI wonder Villiers is not returned,” said 
Louisa, “ it is twelve o’clock, and my runaway 
promised to be home at ten; I trust no accident 
has befallen him.” 

** Depend upon it he is still enjoying himself 
at some friend’s house in Paris ; however, we 
may as well seek our pillows,” and they sepa- 
rated for the night. 

So unusual a thing was it for Villiers to be ab- 
seit from his home, that Louisa could not com- 
pose her mind to sleep. The intense heat had 
prompted her to throw open her window, at which 
she seated herself, occasionally leaning out to 
listen for the approach of wheel®. It was now 
half-past one. She thought she heard footsteps; 
the moon shone so brightly that she could discern 
the figure of a man reflected on the clear surface 
of a reservoir, the shadow too stout for her hus- 
band, and too tall for Mr. Brereton; besides, she 
had heard the latter go to his room at least an 
hour before. A low peculiar whistle now sound- 
ed on her ear, and was repeated a second time. 
She trembled, but roused all her faculties to dis- 
cover what the danger was, should there be any. 
For a few seconds all was silent, and then ano- 
ther man, carrying a trank on his shoulder, pass- 
ed stealthily from the house towards a back en- 
trance to the grounds not much frequented. Not 
doubting that the house was beset by robbers, 
Louisa was at the point of giving the alarm, 
when another, and evidently a female figure, 
wrapped ina cloak, caught her attention. She 
listened in breathless anxiety, and overheard the 
female say in low tremulous accents, to the tall 
form she had first seen, and who at that moment 
issued from the shade. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake what made you so late? 
I have been terrified to death !” 

** Pradence detained me, my sweet Isidora. 
The first time we drove up, who should I see by 
the broad moonlight but—but—that—but Mr. 
B—. entering on foot, so I thought it best to drive 
off for some time, and allow him to fall into his 
first nap.” 

“Do not speak so loud, we are near the win- 
dows of his apartment,” said a low hurried 
voice. 

‘Petrified with grief and amazement, Louisa, 
for a few seconds, remained in uncertainty of 
purpose, then seizing her candle she flew down 
stairs, ran into the library, unfaStened the glass 
door that led into the garden, and bounded like 
a deer in the direction she had seen the fugitives 
take ; but nought met her view as she looked 
fearfully around, save the shadows of inanimate 
things, and nought disturbed the profound silence 
but the gentle rustling, which a slight breeze 
created in the branches of the trees; still with 
unbated speed she pursued her course down a 
thickly shaded avenue, which led to the entrance 
already alluded to, and at length perceived the 
dark figures of those she pursued, as they 
emerged from the shade of the trees into the 
moonlight. Louisa had now reached the end of 
the avenue, and to her horror saw her cousin 
stepping into a chaise. Exhausted as she was 
by fear and haste, she made one great effort of 
strength, and rushing through the gate, seized 
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Colonel Jamieson by the cloak just as he was 
stepping in. aon 
“ Tsidora! Isidora!’”’ she exclaimed, gasping 
for breath, ** come back if you value your peace 
of mind! In the name of Heaven do not madly 
rush on destruction—return with me, and let re- 
pentance atone for this moment of folly! Re- 
turn, dearest Isidora, go not with this artful de- 
signing uian? Believe me, if you do, you will 
seal your own misery, both here and here- 
after—he is leading you into guilt, and will 


support.” 

Mrs. Brereton replied not, and shrank in con- 
scious guilt into the farthermost corner of the 
chaise; but Lguisa’s quick ear caught a low, 
tremulous whisper to Colonel Jamieson. 

“Let us drive off for God’s sake!’ and he 
gently tried to disengage himself from Louisa’s 
grasp, but she only held him the more firmly, as 
she said with determined energy,— 

* Colonel Jamieson, I cannot compete with 
you in strength, but unless you take my life on 
the spot, Isidora shall not sink into the abyss to 
the brink of which she has been led by your 
baseness, for | will cause instant pursuit to be 
made after you: will it not, therefore, be better 
to avoid a discovery of your intended treachery, 
and that Mrs. Brereton should return to her 
home, sullied, it is true, in conscience, but not 
so to the world and her aged father. Isidora, 
arouse yourself to your danger—your sin—alas ! 
should you persist in your present purpose, you 
will most probably in a few short months find 
yourself a guilty, abandoned thing, pointed at by 
the finger of, scorn, and without one friend to 
shield you from the malice of the world, or par- 
ticipate in your sorrow! Believe me, Isidora, I 
draw no exaggerated picture, this is the fate to 
which even the loveliest of our sex, who have 
erred from the path of honor, have been reduced; 
then why should you expect to escape?” 

A sob burst from the lips of the listener. 
Louisa saw that her feelings were touched, and 
lost not the advantage she had gained. 

“TI see you repent, Isidora! thank Heaven, I 
have saved you from guilt, and your kind wor- 
thy father from wretchedness; come with me, 
and this moment shall never be recalled, but to 
warn you of the danger of trifling with virtue!” 

Louisa stepped into the carriage, and snatch- 
ing her cousin’s hand, drew her towards her. 
This aroused Colonel Jamieson from the stupor 
into which he had been thrown. 

“ Mrs. Villiers,” he exclaimed angrily, * you 
have no right to interfere in our actions; we are 
ourselves the best judges of what is essential to 
our happiness: we ask you not to be the partner 
of our journey; on the contrary, the only: favor 
we have to ask is, that you will leave us; your 
friend is quite capable of judging for herself, and 
will not cast any responsibility upon you; and 
your active exertions must acquit your tender 
conscience of all blame !”’ 

“Tt would not! and believe me, Colonel Ja- 
mieson, neither rudeness nor insult shall shake 
my steady purpose. I will not leave this. spot 
without my cousin! she either must return now 
with me, or you may bear with my company 
also, until I have claimed protection for her and 

















myself from the first passenger Providence 
throws in my way.” 

“By the powers above! you shall not mar 
my plans,” ejaculated the Colonel with rude 
violence, trying to disengage her grasp of Isido- 
ra’s arm, who whispered something in his ear, 
to which he now replied, “be it as you will!” 
Mrs. Brereton had placed her foot on the step to 
descend, she half withdrew it as she said, ** Do 
not let us part in anger?” 

*“* We part in sorrow, as far as my feelings are 


abandon you when you most need comfort and | concerned,” he replied in a voice of sadness, 


either real or assumed—be it which it may, it 
had the intended effect, for Isidora instantly ex- 
claimed, ** Oh, no! Jamieson, [ will not leave 
you. Louisa, farewell! I cannot return, my des- 
tiny is fixed!” ; ’ 

‘Say not so,” again interposed her faithful 
monitress, * call the dignity of your sex to your 
aid; think of the anguish of your affectionate 
parent, when your shame and disgrace shall be 
whispered amongst those who have hitherto only 
envied or admired you. And, oh! above all, 
think that you are perjuring yourself in the sight 
of your Maker! Isidora, shake off the bondage 
of sin, and return to your husband and to vir- 
tue!” She still drew the wavering listener to- 
wards her, almost unconsciously obeying the im- 
pulse, she now stood beside her cousin. The 
Colonel enraged and disappointed, suddenly 
sprung into the carriage, and passionately called 
to the postillion to drive off at his best speed. 

“Stop, Jamieson, stop! do not leave me!” 
cried Mrs. Brereton, clasping her hands, and 
looking at the vehicle, which an an le of the road 
soon hid from view ; finding her call unanswered, 
she turned to Louisa, on whom she vented the 
full tide of her anger and grief. ‘ Infatuated 
Isidora, can you still madly cling to destruction ? 
but I heed not your reproaches !” was the only 
reply, ‘I bless Heaven that I have been the 
means of snatching you from ruin. Letus return 
ere our absence be discovered? to-morrow we 
can reason more dispassionately.” Mrs. Brereton 
replied by giving way to violent hysterics, aud 
all that Louisa could say to soothe had no effect, 
she still screamed, laughed and cried, by turns, 
till her anger taking a different character, she 
started from the bank on which she had thrown 
herself, and ran towards the house. Louisa fol- 
lowede but fatigued with previous exertions she 
could not overtake her; she, however, reached 
home in time to hear her lock the door of her 
apartment. As Isidora vouchsafed no reply to 
her repeated taps for admission, Mrs. Villiers 
sought her own chamber and sank exhausted on 
a sofa—sleep unconsciously stole over her, and 
when she awoke it was to find the morning far 
advanced, and her mother standing near her in 
perplexed amazement. ; 

** My child, how is it, I find you sleeping here 
and your bed undisturbed? You surely were not 
so foolish as to set up for Villiers !”” 

“ Villiers! Villiers!’ repeated her daughter, 
but half awakened from her uneasy sleep, * did 
he not return last night. I pray Heaven no acci- 
dent has befallen him !” 

** You have nothing to fear for him,” rejoined 
her mother, “ he sent his valet home last even- 
ing, to say he should be detained in Paris till to- 
day, but the man got tipsy and did not arrive til] 
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this morning—but now tell me why you desert- 
ed your pillow last night?” 

ouisa tried to collect her confused ideas and 
eagerly asked if her mother had seen Isidora? 

* No,” was the reply, “ but I fear something 
is wrong; I descended into the library this morn- 
ing at my usual hour, seven, and there I found 
Brereton busily engaged in writing, though it 
was evident he had already been out, for his hat 
was still upon his head ; he took no notice of me 
till he had sealed his packet, he then placed it 
in my hand, hurriedly begged of me to give it to 
you, and then left the room—lI have brought the 
letter with me, for my patience would brook no 
longer delay.” 

ith a feeling of dismay Louisa broke the 
seal, an enclosed letter fell to the ground, but the 
following lines in Brereton’s writing at once fixed 
her attention. 


‘‘ My mind is a frightful chaos, I know not if 
I can so far collect my senses as to explain what 
I would ask of you—TI will be brief—when I am 
no more, be you the guardian of my wretched 
wife—save her from herself! 1 found the en- 
closed letter in the shrubbery, it will explain all 
—I cannot survive this disgrace, but it must be 
first wiped out with his blood. God bless you 
—to your charge I commit my weak, erring 


wife. 
F. Brereton.” 


** Poor Brereton!’ exclaimed Louisa, sinking 
back on her seat, pale with dismay—* what, 
what can we do? I had hoped to have prevent- 
ed all this misery. I will instantly go in search 
of him, it may not yet be too late !” 

“* Alas! it is too late,” replied her mother, 
“ Brereton is now, | fear, many miles off, he 
started in a cabriolet full two hours ago. Vil- 
liers’ valet met him driving at a most farious 
rate on the road to Paris.” 

“* Gracious Heaven !”” murmured Louisa, and 
again sinking into the seat from which she had 
risen with her usual energy of purpose, buoyed 
with the hope that something yet might be done, 

* But, my dear child,” resumed Mrs. Temple, 
“are you not terrifying yourself with needless 
alarms. There is so much ambiguity in Brere- 
ton’s scrawl I should be tempted to attribute it 
to some mad fit of groundless jealousy.” 

“ Alas! it is his wife who drives him to mad- 
ness! I fear she is irretricvably lost to him, 
and, indeed, to herself; that wily Colonel has 
pores her heart and blinded her judgment!” 

ouisa then related the incidents of the night to 
her mother; they sat long in deep and painful 
conversation on the subject, and shed tears of 
bitter regret over the follies of one they had al- 
most brought themselves to consider as a mem- 
ber of their own family. 

“Still there is much ambiguity with respect 
to Brereton’s conduet,” observed Mrs. Temple, 
after a brief pause, “ how could a knowledge of 
what took place last night have been obtained by 
him; you say no one in the house besides your- 
self was disturbed?” 

“ That is true,” replied Louisa, “ but the en- 
closed letter which I have all the time forgotten 
may explain.” She took it up, and a glance 
convinced her that it was the identical billet 








which had caused the misunderstanding between 
herself and her cousin. The contents ran thus: 


** Beloved Isidora, 

Thanks, a thousand thanks! You confide in 
my faith and love—you shall never have reason 
to repent your decision. Why should you not 
fly from a morose, illiberal-minded husband, who 
is incapable of valuing the treasure he possesses, 
to one who can and will estimate its possession 
above all earthly blessings, and whose whole 
life shall be devoted to the happiness and love of 
his confjding Isidora. You approve of my ar- 
rangements, they were, 1 assure you, dictated 
by my ardent love and anxiety for your corhfort. 
Veoundl, dearest, till to-morrow, when we meet 
to part no more. Your devoted; 
W. J———., 
P.S. I shall not forget any of your cautions.” 


Louisa had scarce finished the last sentence 
when acarriage drew up. “ ’Tis dear Villiers !” 
she ctikdeal, running towards the window, 
“Thank Heaven, he may do much !” 

A bustle and confused murmur of voices was 
now heard—Louisa pushed open the window, her 
hand trembled so violently it was some time ere 
she could release the fastening, and when she 
gazed on the scene below, it was to behold the 
bleeding and mangled corpse of the unhappy 
Brereton! With a faint moan she fell heavily on 
the ground, and for more than half an hour gave 
no signs of returning life. When consciousness 
returned, her first thought was for the wretched 
Isidora! She had been apprized of her husband’s 
miserable fate, and had yielded herself up to the 
most frantic and exaggerated expressions of grief, 
In this state Louisa found her, as with a pale 
cheek and unsteady step she hastened to what 
she considered her post of duty; Isidora reproach. 
ed her for her tardy coming—for insensibility to 
her suffering, and Louisa with all the sweet sym- 
pathy of a sister, replied to these unjust re- 
proaches with the most endearing tenderness ; 
she was not one who wished to crush a bruised 
reed, and Isidora’s fau)ts were forgotten in the 
anxious endeavour to alleviate her sufferings. 
The grief which is so violent and obtrusive in its 
display is seldom of a long duration—Isidora’s, 
at least, was not,—the impression which had 
forced itself upon her mind, as well as in the first 
instance upon Mrs. Viillier’s, that poor Brereton 
had met his death ina duel with Colonel Ja- 
mieson, was no sooner removed than-a composure 
almost amounting to content succeeded to the 
hysterics and tears which were alone accorded to 
the mild and judicious reasonings of her amiable 
cousin, who fervently prayed that this awful ca- 
tastrophe might, at least, work a change in the 
vacillating heart which had hitherto been mute 
to all her earnest appeals. 

Somewhat more than a month elapsed ere Mr. 
Morris, who had been immediately written to, 
arrived; he had been travelling through Scotland, 
and the letter was Jong delayed, but no sooner 
was it received than the doating father set off and 
travelled night and day till he reached his dear 
Isidora. It were difficult to say whether Isidora 
had sent any communication to Colonel Jamieson 
or not, be that as it may, soon after Mr. Morris’s 
arrival she received a note from the former 
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couched iu the most respectful and sympathizing 
terms, begging permission to call on him and 
Mrs. Brereton ; he passed the note to his daugh- 
ter, and asked if it were her wish to receive him. 
* I do not see how we can do otherwise than re- 
ceive him,” said Isidora, colouring deeply, and 
averting her eyes as she met the steady gaze of 
her cousin’s. Shocked beyond measure Louisa 
arose and quitted the room to consult her mother 
—she felt that she had a most difficult and a 
most painful task to perform. Mr. Morris was 
so fondly, so blindly wrapt up in his daughter, 
that to put him upon his guard by undeceiving 
him was, in her mind, an act of almost anjusti- 
fiable cruelty. On the other hafd, she regarded 
the dying injunction of poor Brereton and the 
charge he had committed to her, far too sacred to 
be neglected. She looked on Colonel Jamieson 
in the light of his murderer ; true, there had been 
no hostile meeting between them, but the wretch- 
ed Brereton had set off with the intention of de- 
manding one: his feelings excited to a degree 
little short of madness, he had urged on his horses 
in pursuit till goaded and mettled they at length 
became unmanageable, and tore down a steep hill 
with frightful speed; the cabriolet eame in contact 
with a diligence, both horses fell, and plunging 
violently, dragged the unfortunate Brereton, ve- 
hicle and all, down a deeply excavated gravel 
pit; his servant had saved himself by leaping 
out, and from his directions the mangled body of 
his less fortunate master was conveyed back to 
the villa as soon as it was extricated—such was 
the painful tragedy of poor Brereton’s death, and 
for his widow to become the wife of his destroyer 
was to the pure mind of Louisa a circumstance 
too horrible to contemplate. With a feeling of 
compassion which she now almost regretted, 
Louisa had refrained from shewing his letter to 
Isidora, and even from hinting that he was ac- 
quainted with her intended faithlessness, and 
glad was she that the keen reproach, the poignant 
remorse such a knowledge must have occasioned 
could be spared her. But rather than,see her 
the wife of Colonel Jamieson, Louisa resolved, 
that should other arguments fail, this last insup- 
erable objection to their union should no longer 
be withheld—such was the decision Louisa had 
finally arrived at, when Isidora with a timid step 
and downcast eye, entered her boudoir; she seated 
herself at the window, and after some moments 
of embarrassment said—** Louisa, I know what 
I may expect from you, reproach, contempt, dis- 
like—yet pity me !—I have not your strength of 
mind—your sound, clear judgment; all are gifted 


‘“And did you, Isidora, as a wife, consider 
yourself justified in listening to such an explana- 
tion from hig ?” Isidora blushed, and was silent. 
‘“* Your own conscience accuses you now, dear 
Isidora—was it silent then? No! I am sure it 
was not! but you turned a deaf ear to its dictates; 
Isidora, it is very easy to turn aside from the nar- 
row path, but not so easy to regain it. You, like 
thousands of others, having advanced one step, 
were prevented by a false shame from retracing 
that step, and consequently were impelled on a 
hundred more, til] you had reached the very brink 
of destruction. Isidora, can you love the man 
who by wily artifice led you to that fearful brink ? 
Could you call by the name of husband the man 
who would haye openly defied Jaws, moral and 
divine—who has proved himself devoid of all 
honorable and just principles?” ‘* Nay, you are 
too severe upon him,” impatiently interposed 
Isidora, ‘* You, who love so devotedly yourself, 
might, methinks, be more lenient to errors re- 
sulting from that all-absorbing passion.” 

‘* Isidora, such an argument is very weak ; we 
were endowed with reason and judgment to be 
exercised as defences in the hour of trial and 
temptations» We have, therefore, no excuse 
whatever for doing wrong. He who is dishon- 
ourable and unprincipled in one thing is capable 
of being so in many ? What happiness could you 
expect in an union with a man whose principles 
you mistrusted ?”’ ‘* All! every happiness with 
one who loves me as he does!” 

** Do not deceive yourself Isidora, there is no 
real |ove—no real happiness that has not esteem 
and virtue for its basis.” 

** Louisa, I implore you to desist from these 
ernel arguments—why should your rigid moral- 
ity be a barrier betwixt me and happiness; 
Jamieson and I have for two years been devotedly 
attached to each other, and now that we can be 
united, it is more than cruel in you to raise such 
frivolous objections to our union—but hear me, 
Louisa, I will not dissemble with you, no power 
on earth, no reason, no argument, can shake my 
love for him, or alter my determination!” “ Do 
not say so!” exclaimed Louisa, tears starting to 
her eyes, “* No happiness can spring from such 
an ill-omened union—Isidora, I have yet another 
painful argument which I am reluctant to——.” 
* Name it not ! I will hear of none !” said Isidora, 
| with all herwonted way wardness, ‘How strange- 
ly you are bent on making me wretched? Nay, 
| forgive me, I know you mean well !”’ she added 
more gently, seeing the tears flow rapidly from 

the soft reproachful eyes fixed on her. * Louisa, 





differently; you should, therefore, be more lenient | do not thwart my purpose, and I will be entirely 
of my faults. 1 know what you would exact of | guided by you with regard to my present conduct; 
me as regards Jamieson,—but Louisa ’tis impos- | [ will not receive Jamieson if it be your wish I 
sible—I love him! He is the only man I have | should not!” “It is my wish,” said Louisa, 
ever loved—do not interrupt me! I read in that | with reviving hope—* Isidora, promise me fur- 
involuntary look of scorn all you would say. I | ther, that you will decline receiving him for three 
loved Jamieson prior to my ill-fated marriage | months, your deep mourning is a sufficient ex- 
with Brereton, and I thought he loved me, but | cuse, if at the expiration of that time neither 
there were rumours of his marriage with another, your determination nor his mind be changed— 
his manner also grew cold, and in a moment of | why then J shall cease to importune you, though 
pees accepted the proffered hand of one I never | I must disapprove.” Isidora embraced her 
oved ; Jamieson has since explained to me that | cousin with warmth—* I will do all you request ! 


his sentiments never knew a change, and that pe- | Dear Louisa, you have made me so happy !” 


cuniary embarrassments which have since been | Not long after this conversation took place, the 
removed by the death of his father, alone prevent- | parties returned to D———-where Isidora passed 
ed him from declaring them to me.” ‘ three months in the strictest seclusion, At the 
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end of that period Colonel Jamieson again be- 
came a constant guest at Mr. Morris’s. One two 
and even four months passed, still there was no 
allusion made to the subject which Isidora every 
day expected to hear started ; she grew restless 
and uneasy—her health visibly suffered ; Louisa, 
the kind, the affectionate Louisa, watched the re- 
sult with an anxious heart. Six months had 
elapsed when Mr. Morris having, through the 
medium of a friend, heard of some unpleasing 
comments which were passed on the frequency 
of Colonel Jamieson’s visits, thought it advisable 
to speak to his daughter seriously on the subject. 
Isidora, unable longer to struggle with her sus- 
pense, determined on writing to Colonel Ja- 
mieson, and communicating what had just passed 
between her and her farther, she felt that she 
could not speak on the subject. The following 
answer was the same day retugned to her letter: — 
Dear Madam—Y our \etter surprised me ! after 
what took place in Paris, and your voluntarily 
resigning my affection, I never dreamed of our 
again meeting but as friends; forgive me, Isidora, 
if I seem harsh in saying, that I could never 
marry @ woman in whose faith I had so little 
reason to confide. * W. J. 
Thrice did Isidora read over this heartless bil- 
let ere she could bring herself to believe she had 
read aright! that it was really Colonel Jamieson’s 
hand-writing! Conviction came at]ast—the blow 
was too sudden, too unexpected for the weak 
mind of Isidora; she felt that her very reason 
was forsaking her, and terrified at the wild and 
horrible thoughts which beset her, she so far 
roused herself as to write with a pencil—“* Come 
to me, for God’s sake, Louisa!’’ Louisa did 
come, and with all the affection and generosity 
of her nature she resigned the sweet enjoyments 
of her own happy little circle to devote herself 
to her suffering cousin. Impatience, peevish- 
ness, and reproach, were the only returns at first 
vouchsafed to her unwearying tenderness; her 
mild endeavours toimpart consolation and whole- 
some instruction to the still wayward mind of 
her cousin. But how rich did she deem the re- 
ward of all her fatigue and anxiety, whenas she 
was about for the first time to take leave, Isidora 
pressed her hand between both of hers, looked 
fondly in her face and blessed her—* Louisa,” 
she continued, “ you have triumphed, and I thank 
Heaven that I can now reward your angelic pa- 
tiencee—your more than sister’s affection, as I 
full well know, I could alone reward you by re- 
penting of my errors; yes, Louisa, I have by 
dear-bought experience convinced myself of the 
truth of the argument I then despised; I am con- 
vinced that there can be no real happiness, no 
real love, where there is no mutual esteem, and 
no respect for virtue. Dearest Louisa, would to 
Heaven I had ever thought and reflected as I do 
now—that I had sooner listened to your warning 
voice, I might still have been happy, and poor 
Brereton too, perhaps.” Her tears choked her 
utterance, and those of her cousin flowed fast as 
she bent down to kiss the beautiful brow of the 
repentant Isidora—‘* Now you are my own dear 
Isidora !”’ she said affectionately; SY ou have, in- 
deed, most richly rewarded me.” ‘ Ah! Louisa, 
those words kill me!” sobbed Isidora, * It was 
the very sentence Brereton pronounced when | 
promised to waltz no more! oh, that he could see 





these repentant tears!” “Think that he does 
see them! and that at this very moment he re- 
joices over you—are we not told in Scripture, 
that there is joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth 2” ** Blessed thought!” exclaimed 
Isidora fervently, ** [ will cling to it as a talisman 
to guide me in the path of virtue !” 

Perchance some one whom the little history of 
“The Married Coquette” has interested, may 
ask—* Did Isidora remain steadfast in her good 
resolves ?” I will, therefore, briefly state—that 
she heard of Colonel Jamieson’s marriage with 
another without one pang of regret, and having 
refused the homage of more than one admiring 
heart, she, after her father’s death, took up her 
abode with Mr. and Mrs. Villiers, and assisted 
them in instructing a lovely little family in the 
firm principles upon which their happy parents 
had reared that fabric of happiness which still 
remains unshaken. 


ee Leer 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
DEATH-BED OF A SOLDIER. 


Lo, where a taper’s feeble ray 
Shone through a darkened room, 
Upon his couch a soldier lay, 
And his last hour was gloora. 


While rousing from his feverish rest, 
As life drew near its close, 

What thoughts within that martial breast 
In that dark hour arose ? 


He thought of war’s sublime array, 
And longed once more to see, 
For none had fought in battle’s day 

More gloriously than he. 


He thought on every noble deed 
His*warlike acts had won, 

His country’s trust, in hour of need, 
The praise of Wasatncton. 


And with delirious phrenzy fired, 
He feebly strove to say, 

*¢ Shout, shout! her foes have all retired— 
Shout for America !"” 


Upon his quivering lip it dies ; 
Deeper than fever’s flush; 

Tinging that brow of swarthy pride 
Came the deep burning blush. 


For Memory whispered—* Thou hast sold 
Thy country and thy fame, 

In mean exchange for British gold, 
Bartered a patriot’s name.”’ 


He thought on‘every withering frown 
That since that hour of gloom, 

Had bowed his fiery spirit down, 
And crush’d it to the tomb. 


And then he thought of one who in 
His youth’s bright morning died,— 

Died, too, for his base, grovelling sin, 
Though ne’er to guilt allied. 
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And thousands shed the pitying tear 
For one they could not save, 

And generous foemen gathered near 
To weep at Andre's grave. 


** Oh, none will weep at mine,” he cried, 
And sunk upon his bed ;— 

A hired attendant sought his side,— 
The traitor’s soul had fled. 


Loud roared the storm round Andre's tomb 
In Arnold’s parting hour, 

The lightning darted through the gloom, 
The thunder rolled in power. 


But when to earth again was laid 
‘The worthless form she gave, 

Then Heaven’s red bolt in triumph played 
Round the lone martyr’s grave. * 


Andre! high fame repays thee now 
For thy untimely doom— 

An earthly laurel binds thy brow, 
Heaven’s lightning gilds thy tomb ! 


FIDELIA. 
88 Oe — 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, 
No. II. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


State interference, on the other hand—farther 
than it is an auxiliary—is calculated to do no 
good, and not a little evil, to the cause of gene- 
ral information. This might have been observed, 
particularly, with many of the countries of an- 
tiquity. Where the infant minds of a whole 
people are bent to the tyranny of a peculiar sys- 
tem, which derives its efficacy altogether from 
the Constitution of the land, the best which that 
people shall ever be able to boast, will be but a 
selfishness of learning, which may prove as nar- 
row as it is superficial; while it makes, more- 
over, but a creed of education, which has not 
even the solitary advantage of the thousand doc- 
trines in religion—that of bearing the mind on- 
ward in a march of investigation. Let the State 
have an interest so far only as to insure the pri- 
vilege of instruction to al]; but let it not fetter 
the human understanding, in the greenness and 
strength of its existence, to one pursuit—or one 
method—or one principle—with an exclusive, 
ay oeeey favoritism, though such a measure 

e dictated by prejudice, or even by policy; so 
far as it does so, it is but a sinking community 
into stagnation. Let mind then be as excursive 
as air, and it will ever return the stronger from 
its expeditions. Let it receive every variety of 
cultivation, and there will be a rich and reward- 
ing harvest in the ripeness of a nation’s intellect. 
It will be like its ships, which fling their white 
sails over all the oceans. ‘They tell, at once, the 





* Alluding to an occurrence mentioned in Miss 
Kemble's Journal. 















resources of the empire, and return only to add 
to its wealth and its power. 

It is within but a few years that the art of 
education has engaged so great a share of specu- 
lative attention, and within but a few centuries 
that it has been written about at all. If we look 
farther, we must go back into the Roman age of 
Quintilian. That great philosopher, who con- 
ceived a constitution for our own republic [the 
ingenious Locke], gave birth to a system, which, 
though it did much in awakening a regard tothe 
science, did not fully accomplish its objeets, nor 
perhaps crown the author with anything like the 
glory and guccess which accompanied his deep 
and unwearied researches into the human under- 
standing. Many others, who were not philoso- 
phers, have followed in the footsteps of the 
masters; but their plans have been but painted 
hypotheses—founded on a supposition of a sort 
of mental Jegerdemain, rather than upon correct 
views of the intellectual nature. 

But there has been no day like our own for 
the contagion of theory. Genius—and talent— 
and learning—and wit, have each brought for- 
ward their constitutions, and all have supported 
them with manful enthusiasm. Experience 
seems to have been dissatisfied—ingenuity to 
have been tortured—and experiment to have 
come up with the forlorn hope of invention. Still 
we are told that education is a system of imper- 
fection, and many a Howard in the cause of 
learning is now laboring to advance its improve- 
ment. Yet it is more than probable that time 
has done, and is doing, more than anything else. 
The peculiar genius of the age and of our coun- 
try, does more than all their endeavors. It is 
absurd—it is impossible to believe, that in these 
times of menta) illumination, the unmeaning and 
unbending ceremonial of antique education should 
be countenanced or borne. There is a deeper in- 
sight into humanity now; and it is a matter as 
well known to the pupil as to the teacher. A 
wider survey of the world—of intelleetual ma- 
chinery—of the reality of things, has brought the 
tutors of our schools and our universities nearer 
to a level with the young men who frequent 
them ; and while it has done so, given a modern 
dignity and beauty and polish to education. It 
has advanced it—for it has made it no longer a 
mystery; and it has certainly developed one of 
its great secrets, in showing us that the instruc- 
tors of old did not come down and enter into the 
interests and feelings of their disciples; that 
they moved in the lone and distant sphere of their 
own austerity—an austerity which it was little 
better than death to approach, but which was for- 
gotten or derided in its absence. 

It would be foreign to my purpose here to touch 
upon the disputed question of public and pri- 
vate schools, as connected with the general inte- 
rests of knowledge, o> to review the fields of ar- 
gument, in reference to any department, which 
have been held by the advocates of both. With- 
out entering at all into the discussion of this 
much litigated problem, it may be left with the 
consolatory assurance, that let them enter by 
which portal they may, the oaken and the myrtle 
wreaths are twining for all the worthies in the 
temple of Minerva. 

Mcch has been said about the evil of multi- 
plying books. Be that as it may, it is at leasta 
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necessary evil—and, on the whole, we are safe 
as we may be, indeed, at an unnecessary parade 
—in asserting that the founding of libraries was 
a memorable era in the annals of education. The 
manuscript collections of old, indeed, were not 
so favorable to the cause as to the philosophers 
and priests and wise men, who, in those days, 
seemed to be the reservoirs of learning; and it 
was not till the art of printing did so much for 
the world, that anything was done for the read- 
ing mass of mankind. In the infancy—the al- 
phabet period of the human mind, there was no 
need of books; but in these days of its experi- 
ence and maturity, they are the great and many- 
handed ministers to its information. 





After the period of infancy or boyhood has 
gone by, and ti.e early mechanical application of | 
rules to the understanding is no longer exclusive- 
ly relied on, observation comes to usurp the place 
of passive obedience; and on this observation | 
rests the superstructure of all that is valuable | 
and practical in human knowledge. All that 
education which is to fit a man for the world— | 
its dispositions—and its revolutions—and its | 
passions, lies hid in the mysteries of the human | 
character ; and there is a call upon boldness and 
perseverance tounfold them. Letus gooutinto | 
the busy places of life, where not only the facul- | 
ties but the ruling divinities of men stand forth | 
in their strongest relief. Can you question fora 
moment which is the happiest—and the greatest 
—and the best—that man, whose principle lifts | 
him above the littleness of this mass of mind | 
with which he is environed, and whose study of | 
it has carried him with Dedalian accuracy | 
through all the intricacies of its labyrinth—whose | 
information has taught him how it was made,— 
and whose experience has showed him how it 
acts ; or that man who stands there in utter igno- 
rance of its hopes and fears; of its practical ten- 
dencies and its practical effects; who believes it 
is a living picture of his favorite theory, and who, 
in his unprepared ambition stoops to count it, | 
only to be disappointed! There is no hesitation 
for an answer. The knowledge of this singular | 
nature is the finish of education ; without it, it | 
is good only for the cloister, and will come to al- | 
most nothing in its application. Let reading be 
regulated by judgment, and the principles of the 
heart—and of the passions—and of the intellect | 
—as developed in books and in study, will sink 
in upon the understanding, and fasten upon the 
memory ; and when we aim for the highway of 
the world, we shall go forth in a march of expe- | 
riment—and bring all we have read about up to | 
the standard of reality. This is coming out into 
the light of information; and the manner, and 
the heart, and the whole nature are softened and | 
made better; while the spirit grows eager with 
every additional nourishment and delight which | 
it derives from its knowledge of human society. | 
Hence that love of foreign travel which has 
grown up within our own observation, and which, 
in the bosoms of genius and literary patriotism, 
has done much for individual accomplishment, | 
and much for the character and learning of our | 
country. 

Among the institutions of our land, some of | 
the proudest are those upon whose threshold | 
stand Economy and Information. Such institu- 
tions are as deserving of our support as they are 





of our praises. Surely there is none more noble 
in its object, or beneficial in its consequences, 
than that which is dedicated to the improvement 
of the human mind; whose aim is to collect the 
wisdom and knowledge of many years—not to 
set it up as a show and fear to humble and dis- 
tant spirits, but to bringitnear to the mental eye; 
or to send it out as the herald of instruction; to 
constitute it the guardian of morality; not to 
keep it like holy water, in some-unapproachable 
place, but to open it as a fountain, where all may 
drink deeply if they will. Such was the moving 
object of those mechanic associations, under 
whose auspices libraries have been established 
in so many of our towns. The founding of such 
collections, with all the wise and philanthropic 
motives which influenced those who undertook 
it, should be regarded by all whom misfortune 
has denied the privilege of a finished education 
—and who, therefore, have become subjects of 
its charitable blessings, with an eye of gratitude, 
and a mind full of pleasing anticipations. We 
may look upon such institutions as a substitute 
for the school—as possessing many of its advan- 
tages, in the total absence of its evils. Here 
we have something of that very freedom which 
I have been advocating. The understanding is 
not fettered to what it hates. The mental powers 
are not tortured till ambition grows stupid and 
exertion tires, and genius is not set to struggle 
against nature. The faculties of the mind are 
brought to their bearings; and every one finds 
what may brighten his talents, by some service- 
able attrition. Here is a system of education 
lying upon the shelves; and it may be examined 
and understood at leisure, without the chance of 
school compulsion, or the room for school idle- 
ness. ‘Thus far it stands above the education of 
our seminaries. 

It is in these popular institutions for education 
that society must feel an active interest. We 
must all do something for the Information as well 
as for the Religion of our country. And we all 


| can do something. Charity may be as benefi- 


cent as it is unostentatious: and, like the foun- 
tain that plays in solitude, send forth a stream to 
gladden and make verdant the surface of hu- 
manity. 

But an especial argument in favor of such in- 
stitutions is, that they have at least the negative 
virtue of being a check upon idleness. There is 
not a word in our language of more fearful im- 
port—or that falls with such a leaden accent 
upon the ear of a good man. 

{dleness !—it is worse than ill-directed genius; 
for it can hope for nothing but oblivion. It is 
worse than giddy ambition—for it has not the re- 
demption of one high and active principle. It is 
worse than the perpetration of a single crime 
which it may lead to to-day ; for it leads to the 
consequent perpetration of a thousand. With 
the young, its baneful effects are equalled only 
by those it generates among the poor ; and there 


| can be no more dreadful picture than that of an 


idle and uneducated poor. Look into any coun- 
try—and you find misery and desolation invaria- 
bly in its train. We have heard of these things 
too often not to remember them. Look into 
Scotland, before parliament proved the efficacy 
of even a national instruction for the poor, and 
we need no commentary ; and when we hear the 
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great Fletcher of Saltown telling us that in the | 
days of their indigence and degeneracy “ no ma- | 
istrate could discover that they had ever been | 

ptized, or in what way one in a hundred went 
out of the world ;’’ and that in times of plenty 
many thousands of them met together in the 
mountains, where they would feast and riot many 
days; and at country weddings—markets— 
barials—and the public occasions, they were to 
be seen, both men and women, perpetually drunk, 
cursing—blaspheming—and fighting together— 
we want no more solemn warning to beware of 
national idleness, and promote national industry. 

Will it not then be gaining every thing for 
society if all its mass of wandering and unset- | 
tled mind be brought to an effective and valuable | 
concentration! Let it be remembered—and all | 
other motives sink to nothing—that such institu- | 
tions of education look to the best preservation of | 
the commonwealth; that they look to the heart | 
as well as mind of the people—and to the young | 
heart, and the young mind ; that they help on the 
spirit of our liberty, while they help on informa- 
tion ; and, beyond all, that they annihilate id/e- 
ness, which is the very necessity of the law! 

But the art of education stops not here. ‘There 
is much to be done for the cause by the conduct | 
of those, upon whom rest so many of the respon- 
sibilities and respectabilities of life. There isa 
fashion of the intellect and of the affections, | 
which captivates and commands as well as the | 
physical fashions of an outward nature. We 
hope much for the regulation of the heart, with 
the improvement of the understanding; and we 
must remember that both are ordered by what 





they see and experience in the world. We must 
recollect there is the education of example, and 
that it spurns the precepts of books—and I had 


almost said of Bibles. We must remember that 
vice must be thrown out of society—and that it 
cannot stand with the eternal majesty of morali- 
ty; that there mast be no despising of all that 
is honorable and high in community in our youth, 
and leave that community for its character, only 
to its grey heads and its venerable years. Let 
us who are in the opening of life do honor to the 
beneficent institutions of our country, by cherish- 
ing astrong and practical belief in their dear- 
ness and their political purity. We may not 
think to see them lift themselves in the atmos- 
phere of immorality and indolence. No: the 
temple of knowledge never |ooks so beautiful and 
grand as in the sunshine of virtue. Let the 
youngest among us feel that it is indeed a good 
thing to help to educate and to be educated, and 
our best praise will be from the lips of those who 
have grown wise in the experience of it. Let 
those who have come up to manhood look to it, 
and they will find it is a good thing, when they 
think where they might have been without it. 
Let our old men fook to it, and they will find it 
is a good thing, when they think what their sons 
might have been without it. 

And what is the spirit that will lead to all 
these things. It is Jndustry—that industry which 
is the very genius of education. There must be 
aconstantly abiding recollection that man must 
labor here for eminence and a good name ; that 
he cannot arrive at either by indifference. And 
this it is that makes the very selfishness of the 








call up the energies of our minds to struggle for 
greatness, and not to trust to obtaiaing it gratuit- 
ously from mankind. 

Industry, then, must be the foundation on 
which we are to build. Industry must be our 
only hope, in the school, and out of the school ; 
in life, and through life—to the tomb—and he is 
hardly prepared for the tomb, who has not found 
it accompanying him there. It is this alone 
which brings man to an honorable mediocrity— 
or lifts him to the true exaltation. Without it, a 
throne is but a dream—and on either side of it, 
forgetfulness and a grave. To him who is 
beckoned onward by an uplifting ambition, we 
say,—*Inpustry alone will win the high place;” 
and to him of humbler and perhaps happier as- 
pirations, we can only say, remember that ‘Time 
is money.” The sentence is in itself a sermon 
—and armed by our Franklin with all his own 
electricity. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
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Before the gates of pride, 
And led by one alone, 
A mute, a solemn train abide 
Audience of Britain’s throne : 
And in their gallic garb and mein, 
The flower of humbled France is seen. 


Why round them gathereth 
Chieftain, and prince, and lord? 

Wait they the call that summoneth 
To honour or reward ? 

To kingly gifts, or costly meed, 

For noble souls like theirs decreed ? 


Ah, no!—a captive band 
That little hero train, 
In patriot virtue meekly stand 
Deep insult to sustain ; 
And wait, with proudly-heaving breath, 
The call to ignominious death. 


Not taken in the field, 
Not conquered in the fight, 
By the bright falchion forced to yield 
Beneath superior might ; 
Not stain’d with murder on their hand, 
Or bearing treason’s direful brand. 


Yet, round each neck of pride, 
The coiled rope is thrown ; 
Tho’ e’en the foe may not deride 
The firm—the loftier tone 
Of conscious worth, that glows the while, 
Above contumely’s frown or smile. 


Self-brought to meet their bier, 
At Public Virtue’s shrine, 

They raise no blade—they lift no spear,— 
Yet their high souls resign, 

More nobly, than on war’s red field, 

Where once they stood those swords to wield. 
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On Edward’s brow the fire 
Of gathered venge:nce flames ; 
And deadly hate, and haughty ire, 
That fearful scowl proclaims : 
*«Hence! nor one coming hour delay ? 
Away! to instant death! away!” 


And those brave souls had bow’d 
Obedient to the stroke ; 
But from amid the circling crowd 
A voice of pity broke : 
And England’s Queen, on bended knee, 
Pour’d forth her prayer of sympathy: 


** Not so—my liege! my lor 
Is it thy hand decrees 
To stain the bright, victorious sword, 
With blood of hearts like these? 
Ah! rather far, the good, the brave, 
Thy princely guerdon be to save!” 


It was a voice that spoke, 
Resistless in its plea ; 
Its suit was heard—it burst the yoke— 
Gave life and liberty ; 
And hearts, just waiting darkest doom, 
Bear the sweet tones of gladness home. 


Oh! happier far than he, 
Philippa! sure wert thou ;— 
His was the plume of victory, 
Placed on relentless brow ; 
Thine, the high boon to save and bless, 


And be a nation’s happiness. 
A. W. M. 


Salem, N. J. 
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COUNTRY LODGINGS, 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


Between two and three years ago, the follow- 
ing pithy advertisement appeared in several of 
the London papers :— 

“Country Lodging.—Apartments to let in a 
large farm-house, situate in a cheap and pleasant 
village, about forty miles from London. Apply 
(if by letter, post-paid) to A, B., No. 7, Salis- 
bury-street, Strand.” 

Little did I think, whilst admiring in the broad 
page of the * Morning Chronicle” the compen- 
dious brevity of this announcement, that the 
pleasant village referred to was our own dear 
Aberleigh; and that the first tenant of those 
apartments should be a lady whose family I had 
jong known, and in whose fortunes and destiny 
I took a more than common interest ! 

Upton Court was a manor-house of considera- 
ble extent, which had in former times been the 
residence of a distinguished Catholic family, but 
which, in the changes of property incident to our 
fluctuating neighbourhood, was ‘‘ fallen from its 
high estate,” and degraded into the homestead of 
a so small, that the tenant, a yeoman of the 
poorest class, was fain to eke out his rent by en- 
tering into an agreement with a speculating Bel- 
ford upholsterer, and letting off part of the fine 
old mansion in the shape of furnished lodgings. 

15 








Nothing could be finer than the situation of 
Upton, placed on the summit of a steep acclivity, 
looking over a rich and fertile valley to a ran 
of woody hills; nothing more beautiful than the 
approach from Belford, the road leading across a 
common between a double row of noble oaks, the 
ground on one side sinking with the abruptness 
of a north-country burn, whilst a clear spring, 
bursting from the hill side, made its way to the 
bottom between patches of shaggy underwood 
and a grove of smaller trees; a vine covered cot- 
tage just peeping between the foliage, and the 
picturesque outline of the Court, with its old- 
fashioned porch, its long windows, and its tall, 
clustered chimneys towering in the distance. It 
was the prettiest prospect in all Aberleigh. 

The house itself retained strong marks of 
former stateliness, especially in one projecting 
wing, too remote from the yard to be devoted to 
the domestic purposes of the farmer’s family. 
The fine proportions of the lofty and spacious 
apartinents, the rich mouldings of the ceilings, 
the carved chimney-pieces, and the panelled 
walls, all attested the former grandeur of the 
mansion, whilst the fragments of stained glass in 
the windows of the great gallery, the half-effaced 
coat of arms over the door-way, the faded family 
portraits, grim black-visaged knights, and pale 
shadowy ladies, or the reliques of mouldering ta- 
pestry that fluttered against the walls, and, above 
all, the secret chamber constructed for the priest’s 
hiding-place in days of Protestant persecution, 
for in darker ages neither of the dominant 
churches was free from that foul stain,—each of 
these vestiges of the manners and history of 
times long gone by appealed to the imagination, 
and conspired to give a Mrs. Radcliffe-like- 
Casile-of-Udolpho-sort of romance to the manor 
house. Really, when the wind swept through 
the overgrown espaliers of that neglected but 
luxuriant wilderness, the terraced garden ; when 
the screech-ow] shrieked from the ivy which 
clustered up one side of the walls, * and rats 
and mice, and such small deer,” were Playing 
their pranks behind the wainscot, it would have 
formed as pretty a locality for a supernatural ad- 
venture, as ever decayed hunting-lodge in the 
recesses of the Hartz, or ruined fortress on the 
castled Rhine. Nothing was wanting but the 
ghost, and a ghost of any taste would have been 
proud of such a habitation. 

Less like a ghost than the inhabitant who did 
arrive, no human being could well be. 

Mrs. Cameron was a young widow. Her 
father, a Scotch officer, well-born, sickly, and 
poor, had been but too happy to bestow the hand 
of his only child upon an old friend and fellow- 
countryman, the principal clerk in a government 
office, whose respectable station, easy fortune, 
excellent sense, and super-excellent character, 
were, as he thought, and as fathers, right or 
wrong, are apt to think, advantages more than 
sufficient to counterbalance a disparity of years 


and appearance, which some da might 
have thought startling,—the bride a beau- 
tiful girl of seventeen, the bridegroom a ‘plain 


man of seven-and-fifty. In this“ease,-at least, 
the father was right. He lived long enough to 
see that the young wife was unusually attached 
to her kind and indulgent husband, and died, | 
about a twelvemonth after the marriage, withghe. at 
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fullest confidence in her respectability and happi- 
ness. Mr. Cameron did not*long survive him. 
Before she was nineteen the fair Helen Cameron 
was a widow and an orphan, with one beautiful 
boy, to whom she was left sole guardian, an in- 
come being secured to her ample for her rank in 
life; but clogged with the one condition of her 
not marrying again. 

Such was the tenant, who, wearied of her dull 
suburban home, a red brick house in the middle 
of a row of red brick houses; tired of the loneli- 
ness which never presses so much upon the 
spirits as when left solitary in the environs of a 
great city; pining for country liberty, for green 
trees, and fresh air; much caught by the pictur- 
esqueness of Upton, and its mixture of old-fash- 
ioned stateliness and village rusticity ; and, per- 
haps, a little swayed by a desire ‘to be near an 
old friend and correspondent of the mother, to 
whose memory she was so strongly attached, 
came in the budding spring time, the showery, 
flowery month of April, to spend the ensuing 
summer at the Court. 

We, on our part, regarded her arrival with no 
common interest. ‘To me it seemed but yester- 
day since I had received an epistle of thanks for 
a present of one of dear Mary Howitt’s charming 
children’s books,—an epistle undoubtedly not in- 
dited by the writer,—in hage round text, between 
double pencil lines, with certain small errors of 
orthography corrected in a smaller hand above; 
followed in due time by postscripts to her mother’s 
letters, upon one single line, and the spelling 
much amended ; then bya short note, very short 
note, in French; and at last, by a despatch of 


a authenticity, all about doves and 
rabbits,—a holiday scrawl, rambling, scram- 
bling, and uneven, and free from restraint as 


heart could desire. It appeared but yesterday 
since Helen Graham was herself a child; and 
here she was, within two miles of us, a widow 
and a mother ! 

Our correspondence had been broken off by the 
death of Mrs. Graham when she was about ten 
years old, and although I had twice called upon 
her in my casual visits to town during the life- 
time of Mr. Cameron, and although these visits 
had been most punctually returned, it had hap- 
pened, as those things do happen in dear, pro- 
voking London, where one is sure to miss the 
people one wishes most to see, that neither party 
had ever been at home; so that we had never 
met, and I was at full liberty to indulge in my 
foolish propensity of sketching in my mind’s eye 
a fancy portrait of my unknown friend. 

I] Penseroso is not more different from L’Al- 
legro than was my anticipation from the charming 
reality. Remembering well her mother’s deli- 
cate and fragile grace of figure and countenance, 
and coupling with that recollection her own un- 
protected and solitary state, and somewhat mel- 
ancholy story, I had pictured to myself (as if 


contrast were not in this world of ours much more 


frequent than congruity) a mild, pensive, inte- 
resting, fair-headed beauty, tall, pale, and slender; 
I found a Hebe, an Euphrosyne,—a round, rosy, 
joyous creature, the very impersonation of youth, 
health, sweetness, and gaiety, laughter flashing 
from her hazel eyes, smiles dimpling round her 
coral lips, and the rich curls of her chestnut head 
» —fgr having been fourteen months a widow, she 





had, of course, laid aside the peculiar dress,— 
the glossy ringlets of her “ bonny brown hair’’ 
literally bursting from the comb that attempted 
to confine them. 

We soon found that her mind was as charming 
as her person. Indeed, her face, lovely as it 
was, derived the best part of its loveliness from 
her sunny temper, her frank and ardent spirit, 
her affectionate and generous heart. It was the 
ever-varying expression, an expression which 
could not deceive, that lent such matchless 
charms to her glowing and animated countenance, 
and to the round and musical voice, sweet as the 
spoken voice of Malibran, or the still fuller and 
more exquisite tones of Mrs. Jordan, which, true 
to the feeling of the moment, vibrated alike to 
the wildest gaiety and the deepest pathos. In 
a word, the chief beauty of Helen Cameron was 
her sensibility. It was the perfume to the rose. 

Her little boy, born just before his father’s 
death, and upon whom she doated, was a mag- 
nificent piece of still life. Calm, placid, dig- 
nified, an infant Hercules for strength and fair 
proportions, grave as a judge, quiet as a flower, 
was, in point of age, exactly at that most de- 
lightful period when children are very pleasant 
to look upon, and require no other sort of notice 
whatsoever. Of course this state of perfection 
could not be expected to continue. The young 
gentleman would soon aspire to the accomplish 
ments of walking and talking—and then !—but 
as that hour of turmoil and commotion to which 
his mamma looked forward with ecstasy was yct 
at some months distance, I contented myself 
with saying of master Archy, with considerably 
less than the usual falsehood, that which every- 
body does say of only children, that he was the 
finest baby that ever was seen. 

We met almost every day. Mrs. Cameron 
was never weary of driving about our beautiful 
lanes in her little pony-carriage, and usually 
called upon-us in her way home, we being not 
merely her oldest, but almost her only friends : 
for, lively and social as was her temper, there 
was a shyness about her, which induced her 
rather to shun than to covet the company of 
strangers. And indeed the cheerfulness of temper, 
and activity of mind, which made her so charm- 
ing an acquisition to a small circle, rendered her 
independent of general society. Busy as a bee, 
sportive as a butterfly, she passed the greater 
part of her time in the open air, and having caught 
from me that very contagious and engrossing pas- 
sion, a love of floriculture, had actually under- 
taken the operation of restoring the old garden 
at the Court—a coppice of brambles, thistles, 
and weeds of every description, mixed with 
flowering shrubs, and overgrown frnit-trees—to 
something like its original order. The farmer, 
to be sure, had abandoned the job in despair, con- 
tenting himself with growing his cabbages and 
potatoes in a field hard by. But she was certain 
that she and her maid Martha, and the boy Bill, 
who looked after her pony, would weed the paths, 
and fill the flower-borders in no time. We 
should see; I had need take good care of my 
reputation, for she meant her garden to baat mine. 

What progress Helen and her forces, a shatter- 
brain boy who did not know a violet from a nettle, 
and a London-bred girl who had hardly seen a 
rose-bush in her Jife, would have made in clearing 
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this forest of underwood, might easily be foretold. 
Accident, however, that frequent favourer of bold 
projects, came to her aid in the shape of a more 
efficient coadjutor. 

Late one evening the fair Helen arrived at our 
cottage with a face of unwonted gravity. Mrs. 
Davies (her landlady) bad used her very ill. 
She had taken the west wing in total ignorance 
of there being other apartments to let at the 
Court, or she would have secured them, And 
now a new lodger had arrived, had actually taken 
possesion of two rooms in the centre of the house; 
and Martha, who had seen him, said he was a 
young man, and a handsome man—and she her- 
self a young woman unprotected and alone !—It 
was awkward, very awkward! Was it not very 
awkward ? What was she to do? 

Nothing could be done that night; so far was 
clear; bat we praised her prudence, promised to 
call at Upton the next day, and if necessary, to 

-Speak to this new lodger, who might, after all, 
be no very formidable person ; and quite relieved 
by the vent which she had given to her scruples, 
she departed in her usual good spirits. 

Early the next morning she re-appeared. ‘She 
would not have the new lodger disturbed for the 
world! He was aPole. One doubtless of those 
unfortunate exiles. He had told Mrs. Davies 
that he was a Polish gentleman, desirous chiefly 
of good air, cheapness, and retirement. Beyond 
a doubt he was one of those unhappy fugitives. 
He looked grave, and pale, and thoughtful, quite 
like a hero of romance. Besides, he was the 
very same person who, a week before, had caught 
hold of the reins when that little restive pony 
had taken fright at the baker’s cart, and nearly 
backed Bill and herself into the great gravel-pit 
on Lanton Common. Bill had entirely lost all 
command over the pony, and but for the stranger’s 
—- of mind, she did not know what would 

ave become of them. Surely I must remember 
her telling me the circumstance? Besides, he 
was unfortunate! He was poor! He was an 
exile ! She would not be the means of driving 
him from the asylum which he had chosen, for 
all the world? No! not for all my geraniams !” 
—an expression which is by no means the anti- 
climax that it seems—for in the eyes of a florist, 
and that florist an enthusiast and a woman, what 
is this rusty fusty dusty musty bit of earth, called 
the world, compared toa stand of bright flowers ? 

And finding, upon inquiry; that M. Choynow- 
ski (so he called himself) had brought a letter of 
recommendation from a respectable London 
tradesman, and that there was every appearance 
of his being, as our fair young friend had conjec- 
tured, a foreigner in distress, my father not only 
agreed that it would be a cruel attempt to drive 
him from his new home, (a piece of tyranny 
which, even in this land of freedom, might, I 
suspect, have been managed in the form of an 
offer of donble rent, by that grand despot, money,) 
bat resolved to offer the few attentions in our 
power, to one whom every look and word pro- 
claimed to be, in the largest sense of the word, 
a gentleman. 

My father had’ seen him, not on his visit of in- 
quiry, but a few days after, bill-hook in hand, 
hacking away manfully at the briers and brambles 
of the garden. My first view of him was ina 





position evén less romantic, asisting a Belford 
tradesman to put up a stove in the nursery. 

One of Mrs. Cameron’s few causes of com- 
plaint in her country lodgings had been the ten- 
dency to smoke in that important apartment. 
We all know that when those two subtle es- 
sences, smoke and wind, once come to do battle 
in a wide, open chimney, the invisible agent is 
pretty sure to have the best of the day, and to 
drive his vapoury enemy at full speed before him. 
M. Choynowski, who by this time had estab- 
lished a gardening acquaintance, not merely with 
Bill and Martha, but with their fair mistress, 
happening to see her, one windy evening, in a 
paroxism of smoky distress, not merely recom- 
mended a stove, after the fashion of the northern 
nations’ notions, but immediately walked into 
Belford to give his own orders to a respectable 
ironmonger ; and they were in the very act of 
erecting this admirable accessary to warmth and 
comfort (really these words are synonomous) 
when I happened to call. 

I could hardly have seen him under cireum- 
stances better calculated to display his intelli- 
gence, his delicacy, or his good-breeding. The 
patience, gentleness,and kind feeling, with which 
he contrived at once to excuse and to remedy 
certain blunders made by the workmen in the 
execution of his orders, and the clearness with 
which, in perfectly correct and idiomatj¢ English, 
slightly tinged with a foreign accent, he explain- 
ed the mechanical and scientific reasons for the 
construction he had suggested, gave evidence at 
once of no common talent, and of a considerate- 
nese and good-nature in its exercise more valu- 
able than all the talent in the world. If trifling 
and every-day occurrences afford, as I believe 
they do, the surest and safest indications of char- 
acter, we could have no hesitation in pronouncing 
upon the amiable qualities cf M. Choynowski. 

In person he was tall and graceful, and ve 
noble-looking. His head was particularly intel- 
lectual, and there was a calm sweetness about 
the mouth that was singularly prepossessing. 
Helen had likened himtoa hero of romance. In 
my eyes he bore much more plainly the stamp of 
a man of fashion—of that very highest fashion 
which is too refined for finery, too full of self- 
respect for affectation. Simple, natural, mild, 
and gracious, the gentle reserve of his manner 
added, under the cicumstances, to the interest 
which he inspired. Somewhat of that reserve 
continued even after our acquaintance had ripen- 
ed intq intimacy. He never spoke of his own 

ast history, or future prospects, shunned all po- 
itical discourse, and was with difficulty drawn 
into conversation upon the scenery and manners 
of the North of Europe. He seemed afraid of 
the subject. 

Upon general topics, whether of literature or 
art, he was remarkably open and candid. He 
possessed in an eminent degree the taleut of ac- 
quiring languages for which his countrymen are 

istinguished, and had made the best use of those 
I had never met with an 


keys of knowledge. 7 
cultivated, 


person whose mind was more ric 


} or who was more calculated to adgrtn the highest 


station. And here he was wasting life in a se- 
claded village in a foreign country ! What would 
become of him after his present apparently shen 
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der resources should be exhausted, was painful 
to imagine. The more painful, that the acciden- 
tal discovery of the direction of a letter had dis- 
closed his former rank. It was part of an enve- 
lope addressed, ‘* A Monsieur Monsieur le Comte 
Choynowski,”’ and left as a mark in a book, all 
except the name being torn off. But the fact 
needed no confirmation. All his habits and ways 
of thinking bore marks of high station. What 
would become of him ? 

It was too evident that another calamity was 
impending over the unfortunate exile. Although 
most discreet in word and guarded in manner, 
every action bespoke his devotions to his lovely 
fellow-inmate. Her wishes werehis law. His 
attentions to her little boy were such as young 
men rarely show to infants except for Jove of the 
mother ; and the garden, that garden abandoned 
since the memory of man, (for the Court, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the present tenant, had 
been for years uninhabited,) was, under his ex- 
ertions and superintendence, rapidly assuming an 
aspect of luxuriance and order. It was not im- 
possible but Helen might realise her playful 
vaunt, and beat me in my own art after all. 

John (our gardening lad) was as near being 
jealous as possible, and, considering the estima- 
tion in which John is known to hold our doings 
in the flower way, such jealousy must be accept- 
ed as the most flattering testimony to his rival’s 
success. To go beyond our garden was, in 
John’s opinion, to be great indeed ! 

Every thought of the Count Choynowski was 
engrossed by the fair Helen; and we saw with 
some anxiety that she in her turn was but too 
sensible of his attentions, and that everything be- 
longing to his country assumed in her eyes an 
absorbing importance. She sent to London for 
all the books that could be obtained respecting 
Poland ; ordered all the journals that interested 
themselves in that interesting though apparently 
hopeless cause; turned liberal,—she who had 
been reared in the lap of conversatives, and whom 
my father used laughingly to call the little Tory; 
—turned Radical, turned Republican,—for she 
far out-soared the moderate doctrines of whiggism 
in her political flights ; denounced the Emperor 
Nicholas as a tyrant; spoke of the Russians as 
a nation of savages; and in spite of the evident 
uneasiness with whick the Polish exile listened 
to any allusion to the wrongs of his country, for 
he never mingled in such discussions, omitted no 
opportunity of proving her sympathy by declaim- 
ing with an animation and vehemence, -as be- 
coming as anything so like scolding well could 
be, against the cruelty and wickedness of the op- 
pressors of that most unfortunate of nations. 

It was clear that the peace of both was endan- 
gered, perhaps gone; and that it had become the 
painful duty of friendship to awaken them from 
their too bewitching dream. 

We had made an excursion, on one sunny sum- 
mer’s day, as far as the Everly Hills. Helen, 
always impassioned, had been wrought into a 
apap recollection of her own native country, 

y the sight of the heather just bursting into its 
purple bloom ; and M. Choynowski, usually so 
self-possessed, had been betrayed into the expres- 
sion of a kindred feeling by the delicious fir plan- 
tations, which served to transport him in imagi- 
nation to the balm-breathing forests of the North. 





This sympathy was a new, and a strong bond of 
union between two spirits but too congenial ; and 
I determined no longer to defer informing the 
gentleman, in whose honour I placed the most 
implicit reliance, of the peculiar position of our 
fair friend. 

Detaining him, thegefore, to coffee, (we had 
taken an early dinner in the fir grove,) and suf- 
fering Helen to go home to her little boy, I con- 
trived, by leading the conversation to capricious 
wills, to communicate to him, as if accidentally, 
the fact of her forfeiting her whole income in the 
event of a second marriage. He listened with 
grave attention. 

“Is she also deprived,” inquired he, “ of the 
guardianship of her child ?” 

“No. But as the sum allowed for his main- 
tainence is also to cease from the day of her nup- 
tials, and the money to accumulate until he is of 
age, she would, by marrying a poor man, do ir- 
reparable injury to her son, by cramping his edu- 
cation. It is a grievous restraint ?’ 

He made no answer. After two or three at- 
tempts at conversation, which his mind was too 
ar pre-occupied to sustain, he bade us 
good-night, and returned to the Court. 

The next morning we heard that he had left 
Upton, and gone, they said, to Oxford. And I 
could not help hoping that he had seen his danger, 
and would not return until the peril was past. 

I was mistaken. In two or three days he re- 
turned, exhibiting less self-command than I had 
been led to anticipate. The fair lady, too, I took 
occasion to remind of this terrible will, in hopes, 
since he would not go, that she would have had 
the wisdom to have taken her departure. No 
such thing; neither party would move a jot. I 
might as well have bestowed my counsel upon 
the two stone figures on the great gateway. And 
heartily sorry, and a little angry, I resolved to 
let matters take their own course. 

Several weeks passed on, when one morning 
she came to me in the sweetest confusion, the 
loveliest mixture of bashfalness and joy. 

“ He loves me!” she said; * he has told me 
that he loves me,” 

“ Well?” 

“And I have referred him to you. 
clause 

“He already knows it.” And then I told her, 
word for word, what had passed. 

** He knows of that clause, and still wishes 
to marry me? He loves me for myself. Loves 
me, knowing me to bea beggar. Itis true, pure, 
disinterested affection.” 

“‘ Beyond all doubt it is. _And if you could 
live upon true love a 

“Oh, but where ¢hat exists, and youth, and 
health, and strength, and education, may we not 
be well content to try to earn a living together ? 
think of the happiness comprised in that word! 
I could give lessons—I am sure that I could. I 
would teach music, and drawing, and dancing— 
anything for him; or we could keep a school 
here at Upton—anywhere with him.” 

* And | am to tell him this?” 

Not the words,” replied she, blushing like 
a rose at her own earnestness; ‘not those 
words.” 

Of course it was not very long before M. le 
Comte made his appearance. 


That 
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**God bless her noble, generous creature !” 
cried he, whem I had fulfilled my commission. 
** God for ever bless her!’ 

“ And you intend, then, to take her at her word, 
and set up school together?” exclaimed I, a little 
provoked at his unscrupulous acceptance of her 
proffered sacrifice. ‘+ You really intend to keep 
a lady’s boarding-school’ here at the Court?” 

“*] intend to take her at her word, most cer- 
tainly,” replied he, very composedly; but I 
should like to know, my good friend, what has 
put into her head, and into your’s, that if Helen 
marries me she must needs earn her own living? 
Suppose I should tell you,” continued he, smil- 
ing, “that my father, one of the richest of the 
Polish nobility, was a favorite, friend of the 
Emperor Alexander; that the Emperor Nicholas 
continued to me the kindness,which his ‘brother 
had shown to my father, and that I thought, as 
he had done, (gratitude and personal attachment 
apart,) that I could better serve my country, and 
more effectually ameliorate the condition of my 
tenants and vassals, by submitting to the Rus- 
sian government, than by a hopeless struggle for 
national independence? Suppose that I were to 
confess, that chancing in the course of a three- 
years’ travel to walk through this pretty village 
of yours, I saw Helen, and could not rest until 
I had seen more of her: supposing all this, 
would you pardon the deception, or :ather the 
allowing you to deceive yourselves? Oh, if 
you could but imagine how delightfal it is to 
a man, upon whom the humbling conviction has 
been forced, that his society is courted and his 
alliance sought for the accidents of rank and for- 
tune, to feel that he is, for once in his life, 
honestly sincerely, fervently Joved for himself, 
such as he is, his own very self—if you could 
bat fancy how proud he is of such friendship, 
how happy in such love, you would pardon him, 
Iam sure you would; you would never have 
the heart to be angry. And now that the Im- 
perial consent to a foreign union—the gracious 
consent for which I so anxiously waited to author- 
ise my proposals—has at length arrived, do you 
think,” added the Count, with some seriopsness, 
** that there is any chance of reconciling this dear 
Helen to my august master, or will she continue 
a rebel?” 

At this question, so gravely put, I laughed 
outright. ** Why really, my dear Count, I can- 
not pretend to answer decidedly for the turn that 
the affair might take; but my impression—to 

ak in that idiomatic English, more racy than 
elegant, which you pique yourself upon under- 
standing—my full impression is, that Helen 
having for no reason upon earth but her interest 
in you, ratted from Convervatism to Radicalism, 
she will, for the same cause, lose no time in rat- 
ting back again. A woman’s politics, especial- 
ly if she be a young woman, are generally the 
result of feeling rather than of opinion, and our 
fair friend strikes me as a most unlikely subject 
to form an exception tothe rule. However, if 
you doubt my authority in this matter, you have 
nothing to do but to inquire at the fountain-head. 
There she sits, in the arbour. Go and ask.” 


And before the words were well spoken, the 
lover, radiant with happiness, was at the side of 
his beloved. 








Written for the Lady’s Book. 
PELLICO'S NEW TRAGEDIES, 


BY MRS. E. Fe ELLET. 


[Concluded from page 5.} 


Tue remaining tragedy in the volume before 
us is that of the Herodiade, The author has made 
much more of the subject than we had imagined 
could have been done from such scanty materials. 
The character of Herodias is one of those extra- 
ordinary blendings of good and evil, where the 
one principle is perpetually straggling with and 
overpowering the other, which are so often dis- 
played in the history of man: and it is here most 
powerfully depicted. Possessed of strong intel- 
lect, and disposed to virtue by the influence of 
early habits, as well as her own perception of 
right, she is nevertheless the slave of a haughty 
and ambitious temper, and of an all-absorbin 
passion for Herod, a personage indifferently we 
disposed, but quite destitute of her strength of 
mind. Zephora, the rightful spouse of the king, 
had been driven from the court to make room for 
her successful rival, who had abandoned her 
husband Philip. The pious John remonstrates 
with the infatuated woman against her infamous 
course of life; recommending submission to her 
lawful lord, and patience under the injuries of 
which she complained. 


Herodias.—Patience ’mid insults—had I not? Who 
art thou : 

That dares to tell me—‘“‘ yet thou shouldst have urged 
This virtue farther.’’ Is there one can measure 
His virtue for another, and assert ‘ 
Where it hath ceased—it yet had power to extend? 
Is man then infinite? The weary pilgrim— 
When, crossed innumerous steeps, at length to earth 
Prostrate he falls, brand ye his name with sloth! 
While his breath fails, say ye,—‘* Yet other rocks 
Before thee hang!” h, patiently I suffered! 
Endured the horrid rein—how long endured! 
And when at last within my bosom rose 
In all its sovereign and terrific power, 
Hatred—and desperate burning thirst impelled me 
To avenge my wrongs—with steel—if I gave not 
The blow, but rather chose to fly, was mine 
No virtue? I alone can know how truly! 
I, conscious of the iils endured, and conscious 
Of the bold heart God gave me. 

John.— On bold hearts, 
Hard trials God imposes. And on thee 
It was imposed. 

Herodias.— To die in shame! 

John.— Far better 
Than live in guilt. 

Herod.— Audacious, hold! 

John.—What right 
Hadst thou, O woman, from the innocent 
To steal her spouse? Thou lov’st him? Is this right 
Enough? ‘The robber loves his prey——doth God 
Absolve the robber! ‘lo the traitor dear 
His dy—and slaughter to the murderer; 
Are homicide and treachery no crimes? 
A strong heart beats within thee. Thou hast sinned. 
Exert the strength, then, which the weak possess not, 
Regain the upright path whence thou hast fallen. 
Despair not at the abyss where thou art plu b 
Nor at the summit thou hast lost; the trium 
Is given to true and vigorous will. No! wrath ~» 
Fires me no'—nor presumption—nor the wish 
To taunt an erring and unhappy soul! 
Nor rigorous Pharisaic pride "Tis boldness 
Fraternal; ‘tis compassion most sinecre 
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From one who in the splendour of the throne 
Forgets not that ’tis man sits there—nor hides 
In silence that which in his breast he feels! 
King—wretched woman—I do feel within me 
Guilt never shall be prospered on your throne, 
The blame of all the just shall haunt you. Others 
In power, who would have aided you, if justice 
Had reigned with you, shall dare to humble you 
When hated by your people: and the people 
Seeing your fall: will speedily forget 
The conqueror’s guilt, and hail him a deliverer. 
But ere those days shall come, ’tis in your power 
To shun them--to bring others! Follow virtue; 
The Galilean sceptre may be loved! 
Even powerful Rome, unjust herself, scorns not 
The honesty of subject kings. More faithful 
Thou, Herod, shalt be held, if just: the crown 
Shall pass unto thy children. 

[Act I, Scene II. 


Tortured by the upbraidings of a guilty con- 
science, and moved by the persuasions of the vir- 
tuous Anna, her friend and confidant, who had 
nee become a convert to Christianity, 

erodias is at length induced to leave the court; 
and the queen Zephora, who comes to render 
herself a hostage for the security of Herod against 
her native tribes, is once more received by the 
king. Herodias, however, who is insulted by 
the populace on leaving the palace, soon returns 
to dispute her place with Zephora; and, at length, 
wrought up to frenzy by jealousy and rage, stabs 
the unhappy queen, ordering one of the guards 
to conceal the body. Sheis aow fully abandon- 
ed to the dominion of her fierce passions ; and 
her fury, her remorse, and despair, present a most 
appalling picture. We extract some passages 
from the last act, which may serve to show the 
power and vividness of coloring with which this 
character is depicted. The scene represents a 
magnificent banquet prepared in honor of the 
royal victory over the Arabs. Youth and maidens 
dance to the sound of music. 


Herod.—Heaven smiles upon the brave 
To this my natal day, which wraptin gloom, 
And tempests rose, who would have prophecied 
So glad a setting? Who had deemed so near 
The rebels’ overthrow? 


[Music commences —the king and queen sit at table. 
Herodias appears much agitated, and at length ex- 
claims to the musicians. ] 


Herodias.—Enough! 

Herod.— 

That moves thee thus? 

Herodias.— Peace, shameless fools. Are not 
Those airs the same that from Zephora’s harp 
I wont to hear! Do all conspire to bring 
My hated foe to mind? 

Herod.—- Far other sounds 
They are, I swear it. Will thy fantasy 
Forever paint but her? Why in oblivion 
Where Herod leaves her to her lonely tears, 

Wilt thou not leave her too? 

Herodias.— ‘To tears’? Oh, Herod, 
Know—tears no more are her’s! What do I say? 
Oh, had I power to make\her groans eternal! 

My wretched days to gladden with the thought 
That she is still more wretched! with the thought 
That in my hour of death, among the lost 
Her I should meet, and in her woe rejoice 
Forever! Proud among the loved of God 
She sits in Heaven, while power to torture her 
No more remains to me! 
Herod.-- Woman—alas! 

She raves. 

Herodias.—-Who sits, crowned, at thy side? Am not 


What is it 


I—I--the queen? Oh, madness! lives she yet? 
Hence with her—hence! Seestnot the fire that gleams 
So fiercely from her eyes? What would she say? 
Why, as if blest, doth she exult—yet seem 
To weep—to weep o’er thee? 

Herod — With mirthful songs 
| Banish these hideous fancies. 

[4 prelude. 


Herodias.— Are not these 
The sounds that echoed once along the paths 
Of Galilee, that hailed Herodias spouse 
Toher beloved? Oh, the sweet hymns repcat! 
Give, give me back the joys that crowned my nuptials, 
The season of the pomp of pride and love! 


[The singers chaunt her praises and those of the king. 
Some of the young girls dance ; and among these 1s 
the daughter of Herodias, who presently attracts 
the observation of the monarch.| 


Herod.—Behold thy daughter, queen. With what 
sweet grace 

She bends beneath the harp—moves in the dance ! 
How like thee in those joyous days of youth 
Which I can ne’er forget; when first | loved thee— 
When thou didst love me first. 

Herodias.— Beloved daughter, 
Approach—thou hast pleased the king! 

i Sit at our side: 
Drink of my cup. Nor yet without reward 
Shall be thy dance. Ask thou a gift of me; 
If half my kingdom thou shalt ask—I swear 
To grant the boon. 

_Child.— Say, mother, from the king 
What must I claim? 

Herodias.—( With fierce exultation. | No: notin vain 

shall fall 

The oath of Herod; vengeance to the full 
Shall now be mine! the throne shall be secured ! 
Why, the wild rabble and the Arabs vanquished, 
Do my foes throng the dungeons still! On all 
Slaughter! and first on him, Zephora’s firm 
And zealous partizan— him who hath power 
Terrible in heaven and earth!—on John ! 

Herod.— No more! 
Silence! Insatiate rage! Respect at least 
My festive hours. Ho, there! resume the song 
So grateful to the queen. 


[The musicians resume the hymns of jubilee, at the 
close prostrating themselves in homage before her] 
Herodias.—Oh, power omnipotent of song! Oh, 


days 
Of bright remembrances! A people thus 


Were a at my feet ; while touched and grate- 


I swore my life entire to consecrate 

To my dear subjects’ welfare, and my lord’s ! 
Who blasted my resolve! Who with the thought 
Of guilty rapture in the arms of one 

Not mine, infected love’s first tender sighs? 


Who was ’t from passion dra me on to passion? 
Who made me thirst for hs Where is Ne good 
I sought for others? Rise! false mockeries 

Of reverence—rise! ’Tis not affection bows you 
Before me--Galileans; ’tis but fear! 

No more ye wont to name me Goddess ; such 
Were an idolatrous word ! it would offend 

A holy race—to Pharisaic boldness 

Turned, and to insolence against their king! 
Herodias recks not of your scorn : your power 

Will fail to humble her ; beside the king 

She sits, and rules—there sits alone. 


[.4t the command of Herod the measure again 
changes; they praise the queen’s high and 
intrepid nature. | 


Herodias.—So brave Herodias was--but thus no 
more! 
Now what avails disguise? I fly from solitade— 
With feasts surround me—why? Because forever 
Insensate fears pursue me! On my hands-- 
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Upon my garments—on the walls—the earth— 
Upon my child, is blood! 1 see before me 
Wild, wrathful spectres—one more dread than all! 
Too long I’ve borne the trial. Hence these harps 
Ot idle adulation. 
Herod.— Calm thee. 
Herodias.-- Hence, 


Ye hireling flatterers of one ye scorn, 
Who scornsyou. This feigned joy fills up the mea- 


sure 
Of all my wretchedness. Depart ye not | 
At my command! I long for solitude! 
Bitter is solitude—but it doth bear 
No stamp of mockery. 
Herod.— Let all depart. 


SCENE IL. 


Herod—Even in these festivals may I not hope 
Some peace for thee! 

Herodias.—Hope not for one devoted 
By God, her enemy, to’ pangs of hell. 

0, who shall save me from his hate. Hath earth 
No intercession more forme? Zephora! 
Cease—prithee cease—approach not thus my child! 
Dabble her not with blood! Before thee, lo! 
I sink—I shield her with myself; [weeps, embracing 
her child | complete, 

Now, in my spirit once so proud, the excess 
Of guilty fear. Movedwhewe is the prophet? 
Let him be called ; he, he may intercede ; 
I will yet humble me before him. 

Herod.— Vain 
Were not these meetings ever! Hast thou not 
Even in fury banished him? She hears not— 
In tears dissolved. 

Herodias.— The prophet! 

Herod.— Thou shalt see him: 
Though well I deem it vain. 
SCENE III. 


Herodias.— Why this stern need 
Of intercessor! What dare I to hope? 
And is it hope indeed—or but the dream 
Of one despairing—dying! Humble me? 
I will not! There are minds which cannot stoop— 
And mine is of such minds! The cruel one 
Would use my anguish to affright me more ! 
Him I must terrify : I must compel him— 
If it be true that he hath power in heaven, 
From the avenging demon that doth sway me 
To set me free. He comes: daughter, degen’. 


SCENE IV. 
[Herodias and John. | 


Herodias.—Behold Herodias. Thou discern’st her 
state:— 

Canst thou—or wilt thou heal her? 
John.— On thy brow, 

Ah, what new seal of wo I see impressed! 

Hast wrought new crimes! 

dias.— e! 

John.—Speak. Sad woman--why 

Look’st thou thus round thee? 
Herodias.—That shade—dost thou know it? 

Remove it from my sight ; I cannot bear it. 
John.—Qh heaven! speak—— 
Herodias.--- Zephora—— 
John.-—W ouldst thou have 
Herodias.—Slain by my hand! 
John.---" Monster! 
Herodias.-- Tis not for thee 

To show to me the monster that I am; 

Better than thou I know it. I but ask 

Is there a bound, which past, excludes the wretch 

From God’s forgiveness’ Must I desperate 

Curse heaven—and to the murders on my soul 

Add thine and others? Or, my rival spent, 

If I now cease from blood—now reverence thee 

And every just one ; henceforth with continual 





And blameless deeds wipe out the horrors past— 
Turn all a boiling spirit’s energies 
To work the glory of my king, my people, 
My God—will this God, to compassion moved, 
Moved by his servants’ prayers--thy prayers—a veil 
Cast o’er my sins—and less the latest deeds 
Of a heart which would be pious, but in vain 
Struggled against opposing evil nature? 
John. There is indeed a bound, which past, ex- 
cludes 
From God's forgiveness! but Zephora’s slaughter 
It is not--nor whate’er we may imagine 
Of murder yet more horrible. The limit 
That shuts eternally God’s pardon out, 
Is——to renounce repentance! 
Herodias. AndI 
Renounce it not. Console me. Oh, extinguish 
In me this fierce remorse—this hate of all 
The universe--myself ! 
h Amend! 


That word— 


hn. ,; Amend! 
Herodias. 1 will. ° 
John. Remove thee from the palace—— 
The king. 
Herodiag. Zephora only could have asked 
This separation. Now, whate’er my crime 
In slaying her, Zephora is no more, 
None now can say to me---“ Herod is mine!” 
Is the omnipotent a wrathful being 
Who claims vain sacrifices---abject baseness. 
And barbarous abandonment of all 
The heart holds dear? 
John, Thou hypocrite! the peace 
Of holiness thou wouldst attain---and joy thee 
Still in the fruits of sin. 
Herodias. I— 
John. Peace I offer-—— 
But hence hypocrisy---a heart’s deceit 
That vainly re to hide from God-~to form 
An impious league ’twixt penitence and — 
Impossible such league! ‘lhe wicked whom 
His deeds of evil prosper, still is wicked, 
If such prosperity he spurneth not, 
In his returning nobleness abhorring 
A good which God gave not. 1 say to thee— 
That throned at Herod’s side—even as before, 
Thou still wouldst feed on pride, and evil passions; 
On hatred and revenge. God’s high decree 
Is not capricious ; thus is human nature. 
Necessity’s immutable. Amendment 
There is not for the guilty ; if he yet 
Reject not of his infamy the fruit! 
Herodias, { des; erate.) No reformation is there— 
none—for me! 
Now alll know. Expect the axe. He goes 
Tranquil : and I, with power to slay him, tremble. 


SCENE V. 


[Enter Herod and Child. | 


Herod. Foresaw I not this? What availed it? 
Herodias. Daughter, 
Go, by the oath pronounced by Herod, ask 
The head of John. 
Child. Oh, heaven ! 
Herodias. 1 charge thee—— 
Herod. No! 
Child. Oh, by thine oath, to calm the sufferings 
Of my unhappy mother ! 
Herodias. Another oath 
To thee Lutter. To my vengeance yield 
This prophet of dismay and infamy, 
Or to the endless snares around thee woven, 
Baffied so long by me, at length I leave thee. 
The imposter thou wilt not preserve in vain; 
No! from his prison’s depths one day yim 
Shall draw him—shall proclaim him the Messiah! 
And even the haughty Herod’s throne shall totter! 
Herod. Lethim die! [A guard goes out. 
Woman, be this sacrifice 
The lastthy wrath demands. [ask the life, 
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Inviolate, of Zephora in her grief. 

A precious hostage in far distant walls 

I will retain her, nor shalt thou be doomed 

To endure her presence more. 
Herodias. Her presence! 

I suffer it. Oh, Herod, none else dares 

To tell thee--I have slain her! 


Ever 


Herod. Ha! no--no-- 
It cannot be! 
Herodias. Barzane from thy sight 


At my command, hid the ensanguined corpse. 


The guard re-enters, bearing the bloody head of the 
victim; the daughter of the queen, smitten by an 
invisible hand, fulls and expires in her mother’s 
arms. Herod endeavors to calm her frenzy. 


Herod. Retire. Care shall be had of her; perhaps 
Life may return. 
jas. Away? must I pursue 
Deceitful hope. Seest not this clay is lifeless? 
Herod. Withdréw thee from the cruel sight. 
Herodias. Back! thine 
Is yet more horrible than death. Accursed 
The infamous love that bound us once! Thou—thou 
Hast on my head heaped up the fearful wrath 
Of the most High: hast torn from me my child-- 
Mine innocent child--whose only fault it was 
That I have been her mother! Who impelled me 
Into such crimes? Who led me to contemn 
The eternal’? Who inspired the secret hope 
That earth and heaven had no God? Ah, me 


Deluded! it was he! 

Herod. Ah—— 

Herodias. Wreteh! was ’t not 
Thy part to fear my madness? guard the lives 
Of John and of Zephora! to repentance 
Invite—compel me? and to.rend asunder 
A thousand times my heart--rather than immolate 
All innocence--all justice ! 

Herod. I 


Herodias. The book 
Of life behold displayed! lo! with the blood 
Of John and of Zephora God blots out 
Eternally my name--and yet another—- 
The name of Herod ! 

od. This is terror—frenzy ! 

Alas---alas! with her own hands she strives 
To tear herself. Help! help! 

Herodias. Herod, our names, 
The finger of the Lord hath blotted out! 





This is a fearful picture of remorse and mad- 
ness: and it is drawn with a masterly hand. A 
parallel may be found for it in the Saul of Alfieri, 
and to that it is worthy of being compared. Our 
extracts have been thus copious, because descrip- 
tion could have conveyed no adequate idea of it, 
and we were unwilling to present it under greater 
disadvantages than those inseparable from trans- 
lation. We conceive that enough has been shown 
to prove Pellico’s power in the conception of 
character—of individual character; for here the 
vivid and glowing portraiture stands forth in the 
distinctness of reality. The contrast is superb 
between the impassioned vehemence of the 
haughty queen, and the calm, solemn, yet affec- 
tionate earnestness of the warning prophet. His 
is a religion inflexible against sin—but tender 
and compassionate to the sinner; his rebuke, 
though severe, seems half entreaty. 

Of the tragedy of Thomas More the latest pro- 
duction of its author, we have little space to 
speak. We are, however, compelled to confess 
that in this piece he has failed to imbue himself 
with the spirit of the times, in which his person- 

are found. The scene might have been laid 
in Italy or Greece, for aught that would appear 
* 





















to the contrary save in the names of the dramatis 
persone, and a few local allusions; we recognise 
nothing to remind us that we are in the Court of 
Henry VIII. Nevertheless the character of 
More, the fallen chancellor and victim of tyranny, 
loyal to his king, yet refusing to yield what is 
due to God and his country, attaches our respect. 
The interest of the piece consists wholly in the 
exhibition of his virtaous integrity, inflexible, 
though assailed by various trials. There is little 
incident ; and the catastrophe is too readily fore- 
seen; we are conducted by regular steps to the 
conclusion, the scaffold, which was visible from 
the beginning, and of which we never lose sight, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to divert our at- 
tention by exciting hopes of a deliverance. The 
only ideal personage is Alfred, one of the jud 

of More, who is deterred by fear of the royal dis- 
pleasure from obeying the dictates of conscience 
in the vindication of the prisoner. The histori- 
cal answer of More to his enemies, when con- 
demned, is preserved. ‘“ As St. Paul took part 
in the slaughter of Stephen, and they are both in 
heaven, so may you and I, my judges, be saved 
together in the mercy of the Lord !” 

Pellico does not want energy, but he lacks that 
concentration of sentiment and passion which 
cohstitutes the greatest beauty of dramatic poetry. 
His dialogue is generally too diffuse; his elo- 
quence graceful indeed, but often devoid of bold- 
ness and compression. We look alsoin vain, in 
his plays, for those isolated beauties, for the 
metaphorical grandeur and richness of imagery, 
which are to be found in some of the modern 
Italian tragic writers, particularly Pindemonte 
and Nicolini. These our author seems to have 
intentionally excluded; without reason, however, 
if such is the case: since striking imagery is 
most appropriate to the expression of strong feel- 
ing. He never labors to produce an effect by a 
single sentence. The light of his genius does 
not break forth in vigorous flashes, striking the 
beholder with admiration—but sheds amild and 
diffused glow, which warms and pleases with- 
out dazzling. We feel at the close of one of 
Pellico’s tragedies, as if we had been gazing at 
a finely executed picture, whose parts are har- 
moniously proportioned to each other, where the 
eye may find much to admire and nothing to dis- 
please. No tumultuous emotion is excited ; we 
read with interest, for our feelings are enlisted 
in his characters: but when the scene is closed, 
we remember it as a whole, and not as striking 
in parts. This is in part owing to the want of 
locality common to all his dramas. Were he to 
present in addition to his touching delineations 
of feeling, a graphic picture of the time and — 
of the scene, their interest would be incalculably 
increased ; since the illusion of reality would be 
added to the sympathy created by the exhibition 
of emotion. 


—_——_ 


Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, lost 
his life in a battle with a Scythian tribe, in 529, 
B.C. But Xenophon says he died in peace. 





The word writ is derived from Saxon, wrifan, 
to write. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
NANCY'S HILL AND NANCY'S BROOK. 
BY B. ¥.-: 


Amone the objects of interest that attract the 
attention of visiters to the White Hills of New 
Hampshire, Nancy’s Hill and Nancy’s Brook, 
are invariably pointed out. They may be seen 
about six miles south of the Willey House, so 
well known as the spot where a whole family 
were swept away by an avalanche in 1824. 
Amid the sublime and appalling grandeur of the 
scenery of this romantic region, the subject of our 
tale would be passed by unnoticed, did they not 
derive a painful interest from the tragical event 
to which they owe their name. 

During a residence of several weeks, some 
three years since, among the White Hills, I had 
the opportunity of ——s many broken and 
scattered fragments of poor Nancy’s story. These 
served, however, to excite curiosity, rather than 
to gratify it, and I resolved, if possible, to get 
my story completed. 

Few that have stayed any time among the 
White Hills are ignorant of the fame of ‘Granny 
Stalbird.’ To this ancient oracle of the moun- 
tains, as she was justly considered, I was di- 
rected, and her I determined to seek to satisfy 
my curiosity. A ride of eleven miles over the 
mountains, of a clear frosty day, among scenery 
the most imposing and exciting that can be im- 
agined, forms itself, a bright spot in memory’s 
pages; but to have the privilege of holding con- 
verse with the wisdom, that has been gathering 
its stores for nearly a century, is a pleasure that 
can never be forgotten. 

The snows of nearly sixty winters had come and 

one since Granny Stalbird first became a resi- 

ent of the then unpeopled wilderness. The ac- 
cumulated weight of nearly a hundred years had 
blanched her hair, and traced their furrows on 
her cheek, but had left her faculties almost unim- 
paired, and it was surprising to hear the minute- 
ness of her descriptions. I felt as I listened to 
her tales of cther days, as if carried back, in 
‘* propria persona,”’ to the times, when for more 
than a year, except herself, not a white female 
was seen where she dwelt; when the red man, 
though driven farther back, was frequently their 
inoffensive, but still dreaded visiter. 

The garrulity of age made my task an easy one. 
If I was willing to listen, she was ready to tell, 
and she soon joined my fragments together, and 
completed the sad legend of Nancy’s Hill and 
Nancy’s Brook. 

Some sixty years since, a gentleman of Ports- 
mouth, obtained a grant of land, lying among 
these mountains. It is now called ) Fw. 
County, and forms part of a beautiful valley, 
which, though susceptible of cultivation, had 
then never resounded to the blows of the level- 
ing axe. It had been the hunting ground of the 
Indians, and lay in undisturbed possession 
of the animals they had chased. Access to it 
was difficult. Except by making a long circuit 
through the valley of the Connecticut, it could 
be approathed only by passing the Notch of the 
White Mountains. Here the hills approached 
80 near each other, that the bed of the Saeo alone 
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divided them. ‘To follow its rocky channel was 
impossible; and when he reached this spot, the 
traveller had no alternative but to retrace his 
steps, or to dismount from his horse, (if he hap- 
pened to have one,) relieve him from his saddle, 
and then assist him to clamber over a part of the 
mountains, a little less elevated than the rest. 
From this, some idea may be formed of the diffi- 
culty of an undertaking, which had for its object, 
the settlement of this district. 

By the conditions of this grant, roads were to 
be opened in the forest, land cleared, a mill, that 
indispensable requisite in a new country, was to 
be built; in short, such steps to be taken as would 
induce settlers to cultivate the adjoining land. 

To effect these objects, stimulated by the hope 
of gain, or perhaps a more patriotic motive, Col. 
Whipple, to whom the grant had been made, 
commenced operations by clearipg land and build- 
ing a log house for the accommodation of his 
workmen. 

The present town of Lancaster, distant about 
11 miles from Co]. Whipple’s farm, was then a 
village. Among its inhabitants, he sought a 
female to take charge of the domestic affairs. 
He engaged the services of a young woman, 
though poor, honest and respectable. She en- 
tered upon the duties of her situation, performing 
all the various and laborious offices of honse- 
keeper and sole domestic to a numerous family, 
with true yankee perseverance and industry. 
Her labours were soon lightened, however, by 
the attentions of apparent affection. 

In his annual visit to the farm, the Colonel had 
brought with him, his personal waiter. In this 
easy situation Swindell found ~—_ opportunity 
to effect his heartless purpose. as Nancy up 
before the sun to begin the labours of the day, he 
was at herside. Was fuel needed, Swindell was 
there to bring it, water came from the spring 
without her bidding, and by a thousand such 
little services and attentions he made himself so 
agreeable to the unsuspecting girl, that he had 
no difficulty in gaining her ear for a tale of love. 
Sinless herself, how could she imagine deceit in 
others ? What could prompt his actions but love, 
and if he loved her, was ‘she not happy? Poor 
girl, she had yet to learn that man can take 
pleasure in conquest, without other motive than 
that which flatters his pride by making him a 
conqueror, or that he loves to beguile the time 
with idle talk and woman’s silly credulity. 

But not content with gaining the poor girl’s 
affections, he sought to rob her of her hard earn- 
ed savings. The time for the Colonel’s return to 
Portsmouth approached. Previous to his depar- 
ture, Nancy returned to Lancaster; Swindell was 
her escort thither. By the way the oft told tale 
was repeated, and her consent to their future 
union gained. As they slowly made their way 
through the tangled forest, he beguiled her with 
descriptions of the pleasures they would enjoy 
when he took her to Portsmouth. There a cot- 
tage, a garden and a cow awaited her. She was 
already in imagination, their happy possessor, avd 
enjoying the fine sights of Portsmouth. * 

She had received her wages from the Colonel, 
and with all the confidence of unsuspecting love, 
insisted that he should take it, to purchase articles 
for their anticipated house-keeping. It needed 
little pressing to induce him to receive that 
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which he had already appropriated to his own 
selfish purposes. After some little show of re- 
luctanee, he gladly received the coveted pittance. 

Arrived at Lancaster, he left her with many 
charges to be in readiness when he came, pro- 
mising to return when the Colonel was ready to 
set out, and take her with him to Portsmouth,there 
to be married. But her heart and her money his, 
he had little intention of fulfilling his promises. 
A simple country girl was no wife for the town 
bred waiter of a Colonel. 

A week had passed, and her little preparations 
completed, she began anxiously to look for her 
lover. Instead of him, one of the workmen from 
the farm comes. She enquires the news. What is 
her surprise to hear that the Colonel and Swindell 
had set off, with the first gray light that morning, 
for Portsmouth. 

The first feeling was that of indignation at his 
treachery. ‘The base, heartless wretch, to pre- 
tend to love me, get all my money, and then go 
and leave me.” But in a moment woman’s con- 
fiding love spoke. ‘+ Perhaps he could not come. 
It may be, that he had not notice that he was 

ing, and was obliged to leave me behind. IT’ll 

ollow him; if he loves me, how glad he will be 

to see me. If he sends me back, I will at least 
tell him of his baseness, and get my money back 
to buy me a coffin, for I cannot live if he has 
served me so.” 

With the thoughtlessnes of desperate haste, 
she scarcely allowed herself time to provide warm 
clothing. The travellers had three or four hours 
the start of her, besides the advantage of the 
eleven miles that lay between her and the farm, 
by which she had to pass on her way. 

With her cloak thrown on her shoulders, and 
a staff in her hand, without a morsel of food, 
she set off on her perilous journey. It was the 
latter part of November. Winter commences in 
these cold regions much earlier than even a little 
farther South. Already a deep snow lay upon 
the ground. The piercing cold, and the cheerless 
and desolate appearance of the gloomy forests, 
might well appal a stouter heart than usually re- 
sides in woman’s breast. But goaded by agony, 
and led on by hope, she resolves to brave every 

ril 


They who have never penetrated the depths of 
a tangled forest, can form no conceptions of the 


horrors that lay before her. Fancy cannot draw 
a picture, the dark shades of which can compare 
with the gloomy reality. After passing Colonel 
Whipple's per or aga miles of unreclaimed 
wilderness lay before her, ere she could reach 
the habitation of man. This whole distance, 
there was not a path, nota track, to guide her 
uncertain way. Her sole dependance, were 
notches cut in the trees, to serve as marks to the 
few travellers that passed through these dreary so- 
litades, the silence of which is seldom broken,save 
by the howl of the wolf, or the cry of the wild- 
eat or bear. Yet alone, on foot, no support but 
her staff and her undaunted resolution, see her 
set out, on her hopeless errand. 

Imagine if you can, the mingled feelings of 
misery, that led to this act of desperation, love 
contending with fear, doubt with certainty, and 
pity her wretchedness while you condemn her 
guilty imprudence. 





No doubt the thought of the | 
cruel suspense she must endure, at least, till sum- | 


mer brought the Colonel’s annual visit, was in- 
supportable. No mails, no post roads, no travel- 
ling made communication easy between the two 
places. She must now execute her purpose, or 
resign all hopes of hearing any tidings of him for 
months. Anything was preferable to this, and 
her strong desire to overtake him, persuaded it 
was possible. Love, the deceiver, beguiled her 
too, with the promise that she would be welcome 
to him whose sudden departure she was sure 
had not left him at liberty to fulfil his promise. 

The sun was already past meridian, when cold 
and weary she reached her former home. The 
men were still there, and urged her to go no 
farther. The travellers had set off at day break, 
and it was impossible that she could travel on foot 
as fast as they on horseback. Besides the snow 
was so deep that she could not get through it and 
she would lose her way and perish in the forest. 

But she was not to be turned from her purpose. 
They would have to stop frequently to lead their 
horses where they could not ride them, or to lop 
the thick branches that woule impede their pro- 
gress. Besides they could beat a path in the 
snow, and as it was moonlight, she could follow 
their tracks all night, and overtake them where 
“— camped, before they set out in the morning. 

inding her resolved to persevere, they begged 
her at least, to get something to eat, and dry her 
rments, already wet and heavy with the snow. 
er heart was too full to accept the offer of food, 
but tired nature craved rest, and her aching limbs 
a little heat. She drew a wicket to the fire but 
scarcely gave herself time to feel its warmth be- 
fore she again rose, took her staff, and still 
without food, commenced again her wanderings. 
The men saw her go, with scarce a hope of her 
overtaking the travellers or indeed of meeting 
any other human being, but none had courage to 
share her danger. Traly woman loveth to the 
death. 

We can follow her now, only in imagination, 
with the aid of some circumstances afterwards 
known. With her staff in her hand, cheered only 
by the hope of rejoining her lover, animated with 
woman’s untiring and inextinguishable love, she 
continued her dreary travels all night, with per- 
haps occasional delays for indispensable rest. It 
is very certain she never slept, for she had no 
means of making a shelter, and to have slept 
without one, would have been certain death. 

At length she is cheered by the light of day, 
and the still brighter light of hope. She sees the 
camp where those she sought had passed the 
night, enjoying a luxury she in her loneliness 
and greater need had been deprived of. Boughs 
cut from the trees and placed in such a manner 
as to form a shelter, had shielded the travellers 
from the piercing wind, while a bright fire blaz- 
ing at their feet, had answered the double pur- 
pose of imparting warmth, and affording a pro- 
tection from the wild beasts. 

All the agony of hope long deferred, disap- 
pointed at last, comes over her heart, when she 
finds the camp deserted, the still burning brands 
showing how recent had been the departure of its 
occupants. The light of the sun had scarcely 
penetrated the dark forest, and she had flattered 
herself they would still be there. To reach their 
camp before they commenced their day’s journey, 
had been the great object of her desire; indeed 
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upon this, rested all her hope. Nature exhausted 
with labour, watching, hunger and misery, had 
almost refused to support her sinking limbs, as 
mile after mile she had waded through the deep 
snow the whole of that dismal night, at times, 
the light of the moon so obscured by the trees, 
that she could find her way only by grasping 
with her hands for the broken snow. : 
Despair prompted her here to relinquish her 
hopeless task. But to go back was impossible, 
for she would be obliged to retrace her steps 
fifteen miles to regain the Colonel’s farm. This 
she felt she had not strengthto do. Qh! if they 
had only left some scattered remains of their re- 
cent meal! But there was not a morsel of food, 
and she was faint with hunger. ‘To go forward, 
seemed now the only chance for life. The habi- 
tation of man was equally distant in that direc- 
tion, but there .was still a glimmer of hope that 
she might overtake the travellers. They had 
not yet passed the Notch, and the difficulty of 
getting their horses over the mountains, at the 
narrowest part of the pass, would necessarily de- 
tain them. ; 

Nature will not second her eager desire which 
prompts her immediate departure. Her weary 
and benumbed limbs refuse to do their office. 
She cannot spend the precious moments in gather- 
ing a fresh supply of fuel. She draws the brands 
together, and hoping by increased diligence to re- 
deem the time thus lost, she places her shivering 
frame near the fire, puts her frozen feet to the 
warm embers, and holds her chilled hands above 
the cheering flame. : 

But scarcely does she feel the warmth imparted 
to the benumbed extremities, than impatient of 
delay, and animated with hope renewed, sheagain 
commences her wanderings. 

The fearful Notch is passed, the wildest part 
of the road, and the most diffieult. Her heart 
revives; with almost superhuman strength she 

resses on. Six tedious miles more are left be- 

ind. Still she sees them not. In vain does 
she make the rocks and hills echo with the last 
efforts of her expiring strength. No retusning 
sound reaches her ear to tel] her they are near. 
She drags her weary limbs over the brook she is 
obliged to wade through. Her female garments, 
ill-adapted to her circumstances, before wet and 
heavy, are now dripping. Exhausted, benumbed, 
and desponding, she can go no farther without 
repose. The imperious demand of nature, so 
long disregarded, will be satisfied. 

Alas! the fire by which she might have ob- 
tained that warmth, so necessary to her future 
exertions, is now far behind her, and she has no 
means of kindling another. Seeking the inade- 
quate shelter of a high rock, she places herself 
at its foot. Its cold front supports her back, a 
stone affords her a seat. She gathers her feet 
under her wet and comfortless garments, that 
can impart no heat; clasps her staff between her 
hands, rests her forehead upon its top, and re- 
signs herself to the irresistible influence of sleep. 
She was soon folded in his embrace, but he too 

roved treacherous, and stealing away, leaves 
er in the cold arms of death. Stiff and frozen 
her lifeless body was found in the same attitude 
in which she had composed herself to take that 





lars of this sad story from one who had conversed 
with those who had been the companions of the 
poor girl; had seen her depart on her hopeless 
journey ; and whose conscience upbraided them 
with being accessary to her death in letting her 
thus go alone, you would have felt that you had 
listened to an * ower true tale ;” and you would 
have believed that woman can be strong though 
weak, and man treacherous though professing 
much. 





Perhaps your curiosity is excited as mine 
was to know the end of the author of this misery. 

Using the epithet by which old persons are 
addressed in this country, ‘* Grand-ma’am,” 
said I, ** what became of Swindell?” 

Turning her keen grey eyes quickly upon me, 
“ Child,” she replied, * the devil got him.” 

I suppose I looked rather surprised at this un- 
qualified assertion, not intending my enquiry to 
extend beyond the present life, though in truth 
to her hasty and emphatic ejaculation, I could 
not avoid inwardly responding, “1 think that is 
quite possible.” 

But answering my look, which went before 
my thought, she continued, ‘* This seems a hard 
saying.” 

“Why, rather,” said I. Her reply was to 
the following effect, and nearly in the same 
words. 

“ Well, child, I believe it is true, for all that. 
The summer after this happened, I went to live 
with Col. Whipple. When I heard about poor 
Nancy and that bad man, I asked, too, what be- 
came of the wretch. ‘ Why, Deborah,” said 
the Colonel {my name was Deborah M’Neil Me- 
Vickary),” drawing herself up as if it was a 
name she had never disgraced; ** Deborah,” said 
the Colonel, “ folks ~ the devil gothim. As 
soon as he heard how Nancy followed him, and 
was frozen to death in the woods, he raved like 
one distracted. He cursed himself and tore out 
his hair, and never knew another moment’s peace. 
He lived so about six months, and then died in 
the poor house raving mad. Every one said he 
was pee by the devil.” 

‘1 don’t believe that, child,” continued the 
old lady; “but seeing he was such a wicked 
wretch, making the poor young thing believe he 
loved her, when he did not care a farthing for 
her; and, besides, taking all her money away, 
and being the cause of her death, I don’t see but 
what he must have gone to a place of torment 
after he died. To be sure he lived long enough 
to repent, but then it did not please the Lord to 
give him his senses, so he had no chance to do 
it. 

This was an argument which I did not know 
how to controvert. Besides, the old lady was so 
indignant at his heartlessness, that I would hard- 
ly have dared to defend him had my feelings 
prompted me to do so; but, indeed, my sym- 
pathy for the poor girl had been so thoroughly 
awakened, that I had little charity for him. 

“ Grand-ma’am,” said I, ** how was it known 
that she reached the camp soon after they left it, 
and kindled the remains of their fire?’’ 

** Why, child, when you make a fire in the 
woods, if you go away and leave it bugning, the 
wood falls apart, and you will always find 





repose which proved her last rest. 
Reader had you heard, as I did, the particu- 





brands left. They left their fire burning, and 
it was known Nancy got there before it was out, 
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for the next that came to the camp found nothing 
but ashes; so they knew she had reached there 
before they had been long gone, or else the fire 
would all have been out: and if she had not 
drawn the brands together so that they burned 
to ashes, they would have found them.” 

This explanation was perfectly satisfactory. I 
only wished to know one thing more. “Do 
you remember,” I asked, “* how Jong it was be- 
fore her death was known?” 

“* Afier she went away alone so, the men could 
do nothing but talk about her. They began to 
be certain she would be frozen to death if she did 
not turn back. They listened all night, think- 
ing to hear her knock at the door. The next 
day they kept looking towards the woods, hoping 
to see her come out. They felt so uneasy that 
the day after that, two of them made up their 
minds to go to look after her. They had horses 
on the farm, each took one and set off. It took 
them all day to reach the camp, the same road 
that Nancy travelled in the night. They could 
see every now afd then where the trees were 
thickest, that she had wandered out of the track, 
and groped with her hands to find it again. They 
found the fire burnt to ashes, as I told you. They 
would not go any farther that night, for they saw 
she had not got there till after the others were 
gone, and they knew she must be dead by this 
time, if she had not overtaken the Colonel and 
Swindell, or got to Bartlett.” 

** How far was Bartlett?” 

“Thirty miles from the farm, and there was 
no house between them. The camp was about 
half way, just above the Notch. 

“ Did they follow her farther?” 

“Yes. The next morning as soon as it was 
light, they set off again. They went seven or 
eight miles farther, and began to think she was 
somewhere safe, for they had seen her tracks all 
the way in the snow. But at last they came to 
the brook. Nancy’s Brook they call it now; they 
crossed it, and, at the foot of the hill, there she 
sat. They call that Nancy’s Hill. They thought 
at first she was sitting there asleep, with her 
head resting on her cane, for the bonnet was 
over her face, so that they could notsee it. When 
they came near to her, and saw her clothes stiff 
with ice, they knew she was dead, and bad 
enough they felt, as wel] they might.” 

I was satisfied of the truth of all I had heard. 

The brook still runs, the rock still stands that 
bear her name; to both she has given a deathless 
fame in the legends of the land. Let them not 
be looked upon with the mere idle gaze of curi- 
osity. Let man learn from them how deep, how 
ardent, is woman’s love. 
cruel it is to trifle with that affection, which, 
once excited, is frequently lasting as life, stronger 
than the love of existence. 

Though the story is of one in humble life, it 
is no less the picture of woman’s devoted attach- 
ment. Her affections once firmly fixed, cling to 
the object of their love with a constancy and fer- 
vour that man can scarcely appreciate or com- 
prehend. Even heartless treachery cannot de- 


tach her affections from him on whom they are 
plaged. A well-governed mind will maintain 
its dignity ; female modesty shrinks from expos- 
ing to the world’s unhallowed gaze, the wound 
that has been inflicted. 


But the arrow, though 


Let him reflect how’ 
















hidden, is not extracted ; it rankles in the foster. 
ing wound till death removes it. 

fhen you Jook upon Nancy’s stream and 
Nancy’s Hill, you who so lightly sport with 
woman’s love, will you not pause ere you again 
strive in mere wantonness to kindle a flame, 
which even your own unworthiness cannot ex- 
tinguish, but which may continue to burn until 
its destructive fires have consumed the altar upon 
which they were laid, and the unhappy victim of 
your thoughtless or base attentions, expires on 
the funeral pile to which you have communicated 
the blaze. 

To her own sex, too, do Nancy’s Brook and 
mag, he Hill convey a useful lesson. If she 
who loves must “love forever,”’ let her heart 
be given only where esteem has preceded 
it. Let her not be governed by the dictates of 
fancy; let her not be won by the glitter of 
wealth; let her not yield her affections to the 
flattering voice of solication; let innate worth 
alone possess the power to win her. It is vaniiy 
that undoes woman. Flattery possesses the 
master key that unlocks the treasures of her 
heart. The syren voice of love whispers its 
falsehoods ; vanity calls them truth, and pro- 
mises it shall be ever thus. Forgetful of all but 
the happiness of being beloved, her heart asks 
no counsel of the understanding, but becomes 
the willing prey of him who seeks it. Alas! 
to find too late, perhaps, that reason, to whose 
dictates she would not listen, cannot extricate 
her from the misery which it would willingly 
have saved her. ee of delight have been 
purchased at the expense of years of anguish. 

On the rock against which Nancy rested, I 
would were inscribed: “ A memento of woman’s 
easy credulity, and man’s faithless professions.” 
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*¢ But she is gone! 

Her step from the dance, her voice from the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festive throug;— 
She hath left her dwelling lone !” 


She passed in her beauty from earth, whilst yet life 
flowed over golden lands, and Hope’s promises were 
brightest. Azrael’s dark wing shadowed her, and she, 
loved of many hearts, was called to the ‘‘ City of the 
Silent.” But there was light around that dying bed— 
Faith that lifts above its eye! And the beautiful, in 
passing to the ‘* better land,”’ submissively bowed to 
the decree that called her hence. Summer, with all 
its radiant flowers was bright; but she, whose step 
so loved to linger amidst earth's loveliest places, had 
departed—the ransomed one was free. Even amidst 
the anguish of our bleeding hearts, as we took a last 
view of the sweet face, upon which still rested the 
spirit’s smile, we felt, that though *‘ dust must return 
to dust,” the soul had sought its God. 





It seems as Angels hover’d o’er thee, 
Watching, dearest, round thy bed ; 
Whilst a strange, unearthly beauty, 
Over brow and cheek is spread ; 
In the night's lone silent watch, 
As some pale, sweet flower sleeping ; 
Meet it were, o’er one so pure, 
Angels should be vigils keeping. 
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Passing away to the spirit’s land, 
So lovely in thy pale decay ; 
Oh! must affection’s linking chain, 
In brightest hours be riven away— 
No gloom is round thee ! radiant flowers 
A sweet and lingering fragrance shed ; 
And by thy dying pillow ever 
Is the sacred volume laid. 


And dear ones cluster round thy bed, 
And offerings bring, of love to thee, 
And in thy room of sickness floats 
A strain of thrilling melody. 
Sweet sister! there is in thine eye 
A holier light than earth can give, 
It breathes of hope beyond the tomb, 
And bids the mourner not to grieve. 


Dearest and best ! each fond friend strove 
To shield thee fram earth’s passing shade, 
And never was grief’s signet pale 
Upon thy brow of gladness laid. 
Sweet sister ! e’en the aged would bless, 
And childhood lift to thee its eye, 
And many a humble spirit’s prayer, 
Poured forth for thee to one on high. 


‘The sunset hour! we gather round, 

And smile, although’ our hearts may break, 
And strive the gushing tears to stay, 

And still the sob for thy dear sake— 
Strength from above to us seems given 

To watch the last deep shadow fall 
Of death, upon the sweet, pale face 

Of thee, who wast the loved of all. 


Now all is o’er. The golden bowl 
Forever broken at the well ; 
The silver cord is loosed—on earth 
The beautiful no more may dwell! 
We give thee up, grateful for hours, 
The bright, the pleasant with thee here ; 
And to thy arms, Oh! Father dread ! 
We render back the cherished, dear. 


The dark hair’s parted o’er thy brow 
In its wonted graceful wave, 

But the eye with all its light is dim, 
The lid closed for the darksome grave. 

In the stillness of young beauty sleeping, 
Ere grief or time its seal had set 

On the pale sweet face ; why should the eye 
With sorrow’s bitter tear be wet ? 


Farewell! one last kiss on the brow, 
So pure, so placid, and so cold, 
One last look on the cheek that wears 
A tender smile like that of old. 
The bitter cup may not pass by, 
But consolation still is given, 
One dear one less may love us here— 
One more may watch in heaven. 


Our home is now a lonely spot, 
The sister band is broken, 

And all the deep, strong love of years, 
Must be a thing unspoken ; 
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And ever at the board and hearth 
We miss a smile of gladness, 

And blent with all earth's sweetest strains 
There comes a tone of sadness. 


But ‘* Marah’s”’ fount of bitterness 
May yet of healing tell ; 

And Faith still points beyond the tomb 
Where many loved ones dwell ; 

No silent chord, no weary heart, 
No chain of deep love riven, 

Farewell ! sweet sister, may we meet 
Above, in that bright heaven. 


——=> = 


WIVES BY ADVERTISEMENT, 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


There are many wretched persons—miserable 
in mind and in prospect—poor in pocket and in 
spirit—degraded by misfortune or vice—abased 
by circumstance or crime—unhappy by reason of 
their own doings, or the deeds of others: for such 
there is pity, and there may be pardon. But 
there is a class yet lower, almost beneath con- 
tempt, who are the artificers of their own shame, 
In this motley world, among those classes who 
rank as the “civilized,” there is one set of persons 
sunk in abasement and wretchedness far, far be- 
neath the vicious or the pauper,—those are the 
men who advertise for wives ! 

The lowest creature upon earth,—lower far 
than the beggar whose rags float in the wind, 
and whose bed is in the ditch by the way-side, 
—is the wretched one who advertises for a wife. 
His doing so is an open and undisguised avowal 
of his own great unworthiness. It proclaims that 
he is unable or unworthy to obtain a wife by the 
usual means, His vices may have shut him out 
from reputable female society; his defects of 
mind or person,—perhaps both,—may have ex- 
cluded him from being known to the respectable 
portion of wonenbial the not otherwise can any 
man lack the means of being introduced to the 
acquaintance of women of character. Thus iso- 
lated, he puts himself up to the public bidding, 
for the unworthy to purchase. He lays aside 
the dignity of his sex, and avows himself de- 
sirous of a life-union with age, deformity, vice,— 
so that they be thickly oye He proclaims 
that he is in the market, like any other commo- 
dity. He avows that pride, passion, principle, 
are all abandoned; he only wants to wed for 
money. Is there any creature more debased than 
such a thing ? Is it not gross calumny to dignify 
it with the name of man ? 

The advertiser usually (indeed, almost invaria- 
bly, for as yet the fair sex are not quite so self- 
degraded) isa male. By his own account, he is 
young, wealthy, and accomplished. Is it not 
passing strange that such a gifted being is so ut- 
terly unacquainted with reputable females, as to 
be compelled to pat himself up to public bidding? 
—to render himself the laughed-at dupe of all 
who may select him as the butt for their covert 
mockeries ?—to degrade the name of man—to de- 
fame the fair character of woman—to disgrace 
marriage (a sacrament of one church and a holy 
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ordinance of all), by avowing himself purchase- 
able by any female who may be hopeless enough 
to make such a bargain—heartless enough to put 


up with it? Who can—who must be the repli- | 


cants to such an advertisement ! The old, the ill- 
favoured, the unprincipled, the characterless ; all 
whose demerits have not enabled them to get a 
husband before. 

The woman who seriously replies to such an 





with one of whose disposition she previously 
knows nothing. And he must be no less igno- 
rant of her. he one—as in the case of the mur- 
derer, who married thns—may be taken from her 
by the hands of justice, to expiate his crimes on 
| the scaffold: the other may be recognised as 
friends, if to his friends he dare introduce a 
woman thus wedded to him at hap-hazard as a 
person of abandoned character who has completed 








advertisement must have abandoned all sense of | her wretched career by sheltering herself beneath 


the touching, beautiful, and becoming delicacy 
of her sex. There must be a deliberate resolve 
to discard that modesty which is the brightest 


| the sanction of wedded life. 
Thiok, also, on the chance of the husband’s 
| being tricked. He may be deceived in the 


m that female decorum can wear, to prostrate | amount of the “ value received” for his precious 
er mind and curb her feelings,—to level herself | person. Instead of opulence, he may have be- 
to the utter degradation which such a negotiation | come wedded to poverty ; instead of luxuriously 
involves; for, besides the bold assurance requi- | living in wealth and splendour, he may have es- 


site for such bargaining with an utter stranger, 


the poor wretch must have made up her mind to | 


the chance of being refused. ‘The advertiser may 
be a little fastidious, and disapprove of her; a 
little capricious, and reject her ; or a little face- 
tious, and have been only playing a trick. 

After a long courtship, conducted with respect 
on one side and modesty on the other, a delicate- 
minded maiden in private life hesitates to say 
* Yes” to the hearted request of her affectionate, 
her faithful, her long-tried lover: but here the 
position is reversed. The heartless female 
may hear a refusal from the lips of the stranger 
with whom she has been bargaining for mar- 
riage! What humiliation for a woman. 

ankrupt, indeed, in charms and character 
must she be who would proffer herself as the 
spouse of a wife-advertiser for the fulfilment of 
such a speculation. What can they expect from 
an union thus composed of the mingled elements 
of all that is wretched in mind and base in pur- 
ose? Seek they for love? It is a holy passion, 
not to be sold nor bought. Strive they for hap- 
iness? That, also, is not a marketable article. 
Hope they to meet with the esteem of each other? 
Alas! they cannot have their own! All sympa- 
thy of taste, all mutuality of feeling, all congeni- 
ality of temper, all the charms and all the de- 
cencies of the marriage state, they must take on 
hearsay. They buy each other, as we buy cattle. 
Their qualifications must be discounted in the 
bargain. They cannot love: theirs is a contract 
from which delicacy shrinks, and at which pride 
revolts. Ifthey should have children, with what 
face can they tell them that they, the parents, 
became wedded through the introduction of a 
newspaper advertisement. That man should be 
so fallen, and that woman should be so mean, as 
to be linked together by such ties, is one of the 
marvels to which the venality of this buying 
and selling age has unhappily given birth. ‘That 
eminent individual, Mr. William Corder (who 
happened to get hanged one day, in Suffolk, for 
the murder of a young woman whom he seduced), 
obtained a wife by an advertisement in a London 
paper. A very pretty precedent for such deli- 
cately-minded ladies and gentlemen! 

Suppose that she who replies to such an adver- 
tisement should not be refused, and that the ad- 
vertiser is satisfied with the “property” she 
brings him, in exchange for the honour of wearing 
his name—for, under the circumstances, he can 
scarcely have a/eart to win, or worth winning— 
what prospect of happiness can there be for her 


poused one deeply in debt, who by her marriage 
| provides herself with a scape-goat, to rot in the pri- 
son, which otherwise would have received herself; 
for itis part of the English law, that the husband 
is accountable, in purse or person, for the pre- 
vious debts of the wife. 

What a sweet cat-and-dog sort of union must 
that be, where mutual confidence cannot exist. 
It is a desecration of marriage. It is the abuse 
of the ordinances of religion to legalize prostita- 
tion of mind and body. It makes a living libel 
upon that affection, which, through delay and 
danger, through toil and trouble—seeks (and 
finds so often) in wedded life, a sweet reward to 
counterbalance the heart-breakings, which had 
nearly wrecked the proa of their trusting hopes. 
It degrades marriage to mere animal sensuality. 
It tears the veil from the sanctity of that state 
which has something higher and holier than mere 
passion for its impulse: something of a mind to 
delight in and repose on, when the edge of appe- 
tite is dulled. It is, in a word, a disgrace to the 
social compact, in a Christian land, that a man 
should openly put himself up to the heartless 
bidding of wealth, and sell himself for gold. 

_ From such marriages the prospect of felicity 
is small. Love must be quite out of the question. 
How can the man love her who buys him? How 
can the woman esteem him who not only marries 
her for money, but must have some extraordinary 
deficiencies to preclude him from obtaining an 
introduction to female society, from which he 
might select a wife in the usual and legitimate 
manner? Wretchedly low must be the man or 
the woman who is content to take a wife or hus- 
band on trust. The tyrant Mezentius, who tied 
the living to the dead, was less cruel than those 
self-destroyers who proclaim themselves willing, 











as old —_ would say, “ for a con-si-de-ra- 
ti-on,” to link themselves with age, deformity, 
and vice. The suffering of the tyrant’s victim 
would soon be over: a long life of misery and 
wretchedness may elapse before death separates 
the unnatural union of the others. 

It is a fact, that the advertisements which invite 
women to matrimonial alliances, just as they 
are invited to bargains at auction or shops, are 
not jests, tosee if females would notice them; 
they are what they avow ; and it is an ascertained 
circumstance that many mesalliances have been 
formed through this very delicate medium ! 

The infection has crossed the waters. Matri- 
monial advertisements frequently appear in 








American papers, as well as in Paris papers— 
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happily more rarely in those of England. There 
are but few female advertisers in either country— 
though they are numerous in France; but this 
arises, not from modesty (because whoever would 
answer such an advertisement would advertise), 
but because men are not yet quite so abandoned 
as to accept a lady who offers herself. Of the 
two, the male advertiser is the more degraded ; 
he abandons himself to the indiscriminate bitd- 
dings (the term is a marked one) of the females, 
and resigns his privilege of choosing and asking 
a wife for himself. Bese in India, whither 
English belles resort on matrimonial specula- 
tions, they pass through the ordinary ordeal of 
private introduction, they must be seen before 
the negotiation for them commences, and the man 
does not blindly ran himself into the matrimonial 
halter. The advertiser may lose his chance. 
He may be content to risk his prospect of future 
happiness upon, perhaps, one interview : the lady 
may be virtuous (the chances being forty to one 
that she is not), but may be she is not equally 
vicious! The only consoling prospect is, that 
when he has spent his sposa’s fortune, he can 
take the wings of the next packet-ship and cross 
the “deep, deep sea,” leaving the dama to de- 
spair, and the chance of another advertisement ! 
Could she expect constancy—or love—or confi- 
dence—or respect ? 

It is worth consideration, that, in almost every 
instance, the wife-advertiser puts in the interest- 
ing inuendo, that the lady * must have some 
property,” which, he modestly intimates, “ may 
be settled upon herself.”” Kind hearted wife- 
seeker! he will be moderately content to live 
upen the interest of her fortune. 

The impudence of these announcements is ex- 
traordinary. One, now before me, states that a 
wife is wanted (with a good fortune), and end- 
ing with the very encouraging hint, that ‘to a 
aly whose mental acquirements would render 
the unemployed hours of the advertiser agreeable, 
a preference would be given.” Think of that, 

aster Brooke! **a preference would be given !” 
—it is the language of an auctioneer when he 
advertises property for sale. 

The matter is this—that the advertisement puts 
the man up to female competition. Are women 
indeed so badly off that they must seek husbands? 
If the advertiser should find a purchaser, let the 
buyer and the bought have the curse of remem- 
bering, for ever, that one has paid money for a 
husband for her pruriency ; the other sold him- 
self as a slave, for a daily dole of food, and a 
decent coat. 

Better break stones by the highway—better 
beg—better starve—than thus degrade the dig- 
nity of manhood. 


ea tee 


Bogs in Ireland are remains of falien forests, 
covered with peat and loose soil, often — 
hills. The quantity of rain in Ireland has add 
to this feature of all countries. Moving bogs 
are slips. of these hills, carried to lower leve 
by accumulating water. 


Voleanoes and tracts of land are often absorb- 


ed by the earth, and leave leaks in their places. 
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‘* We travel and expatiate, as the bee 
From flower to flower, so we from book to book.” 


There is a formality in long critical disserta- 
tions inconsistent with the plan of our “ Book.” 
We want striking examples, not prolix argu- 
ments—stirring incidents in actual life, not ela- 
borate systems of politics and philosophy; in 
short, we want the spirit of human knowledge, 
so condensed and purified, that it may be expe- 
ditiously and safely used in that process which 
many men think so dangerous, and which we 
find so difficult, namely, making women wise. 

But n’importe—the progress, though slow, is 
sure. So let us enjoy the present, and a truce to 
Lectures and precepts. Here is a Pic Nic en- 
tertainment, which will] have the prime excellence 
of variety without formality. Here we can take 
a peep at all regions of the globe, and examine 
specimens of the wild flower from the hoary 
ruins of Africa; beautiful exotics from the gar- 
dens of Europe—an Amaranth from India, that, 
though withered, is yet “dead while it seemeth to 
live.” 

There is, usually, but a small portion of wis- 
dom in a large book, as there are rarely found 
many choice and valuable flowers in the same 
bed, while a bouquet embodies, not unfrequently, 
the richest and rarest specimens in the whole 

rden. 

And now, let us look at our African specimen. 
It is from the hand of that erratic genius, Prince 
Puckler—Muskau. He has given two volumes 
of travels in Algiers and Tunis, &c., under the 
title of “* Semitassoin Africa” —purporting to be 
compiled from the papers of a deceased traveller. 
Among other strange things, he heard the fol- 
lowing legend. It is characteristic of the super- 
stitions of the people. The scene of the story 
is the ruins of an ancient city, in the northern 
part of Africa, on the borders of the territory of 
the bay of Constantine. It is believed by the 
peasants that no scorpions can live in the ruins 
of Thugga. 


A LEGEND OF THUGGA. 


“In remote times there dwelt here a mighty 
king and magician, who had a wonderfully beau- 
tifal daughter. In order to preserve her from 
the sting of scorpions, with which this place 
then abounded, he laid a charm upon the air 
around, so that these dangerous animals could 
no longer live in it. When the beautiful 
princess had attained the age of womanhood, a 
neighbouring giant, who was also a great dealer 
in the black art, demanded her for his wife, but 
was refused, because he was a hateful, deformed 
and wicked man. Long he brooded over ven- 
geance before he found a favorable opportunity 
of executing it, for his power was far inferior to 
that of the good king. But as the marriage of 
the young princess with an amiable young 
prince, who had been attracted to the court of the 
king from a distant land by the fame of her 
charms, approached, one of his demons suggest~ 
ed the following devilish artifice. 
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By his advice he changed himself into a fe- 
male eagle, built his nest on a rock which was 
near, and laid there two eggs, in each of which 
he enclosed one of the most venomous scorpions. 
He knew that the princess had a particular fond- 
ness for eggs, and that there was no more cer- 
tain way of gaining her good graces than by 
bringing her eggs of any kind. She had now 
by good chance tasted the egg of an eagle, and 
had rewarded the person who had sought this 
new delicacy with the most friendly look of her 
— eyes; for he was no other than the 

ridegroom himself, in whose hands the wicked 
magician was clever enough to place the fatal 
eggs. Scarcely had the prince delivered them 
to her, on the evening before the wedding feast, 
already laid out, when she immediately, with the 
eagerness of a young spoiled maiden, who must 
always enjoy her desire without delay, hastened 
to taste them. But no sooner did her delicate 
fingers touch the shells, than the sting of the 
venemous reptile suddenly sprung out and prick- 
ed the tender girl so deadly that her life ebbed 
away with the blood. 

The sensitive Prince died some days after of 

ief and despair, and the disconsolate father 

uilt the temple, caused, as the everlasting me- 
morial of the sorrowful event, the eagle to be 
painted on it, which may yet be seen here, and 
soon after sacrificed within its walls, with the 
most cruel torments, the treacherous giant, whom, 
by means of the legions of spirits which were at 
his command, he easily captured. 

Since that time, concluded the Thabol, it has 

ea custom with us, that no bridegroom 
shall be allowed to see his betrothed before the 
very day of his marriage, and none of our 
maidens has since needed to dread such a fate, 
because no scorpion has since dared to approach 
within the circuit of half a league the houses of 
Thagga.””—Vol. 5, p. 171, 11. 

. * * a 2 
* * * o 


Our next selection is from the banks of the 
Ganges, where our poor sex are no more account- 
ed of than the ** small dust of the balance.” 


DOMESTIC MANNERS IN INDIA. 


(From Jaquemont’s Letters from India.) 


** Domestic manners in India, which are the 
greatest source of its misery, seem to me to be 
susceptible of no amelioration so long as this 
country preserves its present religious institu- 
tions ; and, perhaps, itis generally believed that 
these are unassailable. All the direct attempts 
at religious conversion made by the English, in 
Bengal especially, have entirely failed. The 
Indians, upon whom the experiment has been 
made, would in no case change Mohammed or 
Brahma for Jesus Christ and the Trinity; but, 
within the last few years, the Government has 
wisely (and courageously too, for it requires 
courage in the company, to provoke the stupid 
and hypocritical wrath of Parliament) withdrawn 
its support from the missionaries, and opened 

tuitous schools at Calcutta, Benares and 

elhi, whither it attracts, by every influential 
means in its power, children of the middle rank, 
to instruct them in the languages and sciences 





of Europe, without telling them of any of our 
follies. 

“« T have visited these schools, at Calcutta in 
particular, where they reckon the greatest num- 
ber of scholars; and I have conversed with many 
young people in the higher classes, Brahmins, 
and Mussulmans, whose European education 
had naturally converted them from Mohammed 
and Brahma to reason. Several of them, indeed, 
complained that this treasure made them but the 
more miserable, in setting them off from the rest 
of the nation, and making them conceive and de- 
sire happiness under forms interdicted by their 
caste; and none of them have yet had the cou- 
rage to surmount the barrier. 

“ Nevertheless, if there be any hope of ever 
civilizing the East, it must be by these means 
alone. The English Government would accele- 
rate its action immensely by substituting in the 
courts of justice, and all public transactions, the 
use of the English language, instead of the Per- 
sian, introduced by the Mogul conquerors ; but 
the knowledge of which has remained quite 
foreign to the mass of people, and has only con- 
tinued in certain hereditary professions. Ten 
years would suffice to effect this change ; for the 
Indians require English much more than Per- 
sian; and the latter is only of use to those ac- 
quainted with it in the routine of their employ- 
ment; whereas English would be a key for 
them to the whole circle of European know- 
ledge. 

“There are not wanting narrow-minded indi- 
viduals foes to this generous project ; but I doubt 
not that, in a few years, it will be adopted by 
the government. It will spread the light of 
Europe throughout the country, and qualify it 
some day to govern itself. 

‘*How deplorable is the condition of the human 
species in the vast east! The first elements of 
society—a family, scarcely exists. In the — 
classes, which afford an example to those be- 
low them, polygamy impedes the affection of 
a father for his children, on account of their large 
number, and awakens jealousy and fierce hatred 
among brothers. The wife is an impure crea- 
ture, whom her husband scarcely considers as 
being.of the same species with himself. Chil- 
dren, as they grow up, soon imbibe this abomi- 
nable contempt for their mother, and it drives 
them from her as soon as they can dispense with 
her services. Can sympathy, when banished 
from the domestic hearth, exercise itself more 


ardently abroad.” —Vol. 1/, p. 90, 91. 
@ o e eo ¢ 


Sach is now the condition of woman in the 
lands of Pagan darkness. Asad picture. The 
march of improvement has been, for our sex, as 
slow as a funeral procession. Gross ignorance 
confines woman’s sphere to mere physical labors 
in the common walks of life, and the trammels of 
etiquette make her a slave in high places. The 
following sketch is from ‘ Dunlop’s Memoirs of 
Spain.” It relates to the wife of Charles IT. He 
married, in 1679, a French Princess, Louise d’ 
Orleans. The manners of the French and Spanish 
courts were then entirely dissimilar. The young 
and beautiful princess was transferred from a 
Paradise of pleasure and gladness into the cold, 
gloomy, dark region of bigotry and solemn state. 
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It was like -transplanting a rose from the sun- 
shine of the gardens of Gull, into the frosts of a 
Siberian winter. 


THE QUEEN OF KING CHARLES II. OF SPAIN. 


The amusement in which she was most fre- 
quently indulged was the —"a of accompany- 
ing the King to the chase. His majesty had 

resented her with a spirited steed from Anda- 
usia, and a circumstance which occurred one 
day when she had mounted it in the court of the 
palace, displays, in a striking point of view, the 
ridiculous forms established at the palace of 
Madrid. The animal having boges to rear, the 
Queen fell from her seat, and her foot ne 
been entangled in the stirrup, the horse dragg 
her along. Charles, who saw this accident 
from the balcony of one of the palace windows, 
became motionless from terror. 

The court at the moment was filled with guards 
and grandees, but no one dared to run the hazard 
of assisting her majesty in this peril, as it was a 
species of treason for any one to touch the per- 
son of the Consort of Spain; and, which one 
would hardly expect, it is a more heinous of- 
fence to touch her foot than any other part of her 
body. At length two Spanish cavaliers, Don 
Louis de las Torres and Don Jayme de Soto- 
mayor, resolved.at all risks to save their Queen. 
The former seized the bridle of the palfrey, 
while his companion extricated her majesty’s 
foot from the stirrup. Having rendered her this 
service, they went. home with all possible expe- 
dition, and ordered their steeds to be saddled, 


that they might fly from the resentment of the 
King. 

The young Count of Penaranda, who was the 
friend of both, pepe g the Queen, and re- 


spectfully informed her of the danger in which 
her preservers might be placed, unless she inter- 
ceded in their favor. His majesty, who had 
now come to the spot, listened to the entreaties 
which she offered to him, and a messenger who 
was immediately despatched with a pardon to 
the cavaliers, reached them just in time to pre- 
vent their flight into a foreign land.—Vol. 2, p. 
201. 


KOSCIUSZKO AND HIS LADY LOVE. 


[From “ Delineations A his public and domestic 
life.””] 


The maiden to whom this Polish hero gave 
his heart, was daughter of one of the grand dig- 
nitaries of the kingdom, and therefore raised, by 
birth, above Kosciuszko. But true love is a 
true leveler—its alchemy detects merit in the 
meanest station, and its power of affinity can 
overcome material obstacles. The lady Louisa 
Sosnowski returned the love of the poor officer 
as. the truth and fervency of his attachment de- 
served—but a life of happiness was not for him. 
How different would have been his history had 
the grand wish of his heart been achieved! But 
the disappointment of his hopes in Jove, concen- 
trated his whole soul to freedom and the happi- 
ness of man. 

“The young lady first confided her attachment 
to her mother; and then Kosciuszko, with tears, 
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and kneeling at the father’s feet, confessed his 
oo but unconquerable passion. The parents, 

linded by hereditary pride of ancestry, and ex- 
asperated at the idea that the splendour of their 
ancient house should be dimmed by their daugh- 
ter’s marriage with an officer of rank so inferior, 
prohibited all intercourse between the impas- 
sioned lovers; ahd, to insure the observance of 
their prohibition, placed spies upon all their 
steps. But love found means to deceive the Argus 
eyes placed over them, and knit two young 
hearts closer and closer to each other. 

*“ Kosciuszko, now driven to despair, proposes 
an elopement. The lady agrees; all isa ° 
and the happiest result promises to crown their 
hopes. Under the shade of a dark night they 
effect their — from the castle, attain, seem- 
ingly unpursued, to some distance, and a warm 
embrace speaks their mutual congratulations 
and the bright hopes of union that are dawning 
upon their hearts. Buta sudden noise startles 
the lovers from their dream of bliss; the mar- 
Shal’s people surround and attempt to seize 
them. Kosciuszko draws his sword, and des- 
perately strives to defend his beloved. A san- 
guinary conflict ensues, but the issue could not 
be doubtful. Kosciuszko, wounded, exhausted, 
senseless, sank to the ground, and the lady 
Louisa was dragged back to her paternal home. 

“ When, after a three hours swoon, Kosci- 
uszko regained his consciousness, he crawled, 
feebly and despairingly, to the nearest village, 
where one of his friends was quartered, carrying 
with him no relic of his vision of happiness, but 
its recollection, and a white handkerchief, which 
his idol had dropped in her agony. ' This tréa- 
sure never afterwards quitted his bosom, not 
even in the hottest battle, and death only could 
part him from it. 

* * * * + 

“* Kosciuszko formed no second attachment; 
and although, in after years, several advanta- 
geous matches were proposed to him, both in 
Poland and France, he never could be prevailed 
upon to marry. Even to an advanced age he re- 
mained faithful to the love of his youth, and 
spoke of the object of his only passion with all 
the fire of early life.” 


98 @ Oem 


The first coinage in England was under the 
Romans, at Camulodunum, or Colchester; and 
forty varieties of it are to be found in cabinets, 
The Britons had no coinage, and, as a substitute 
for gross barter, paid metal by weight. 

After the battle of Hastings, a list was taken 
of William’s chiefs, amounting to 629, and call- 
ed the Battle Roll; among whom the lands and 
distinctions of the followers of Harold were dis- 
tributed. The northern counties held out; and 
York was defended, bat taken, its defenders pat 
to death, and the whole country devastated, many 
ancient towns being utterly destroyed. 


Alkalies consist of ammonia, potash, soda, 
and lithia. The alkaline earths are lime, mag 
nesia, barytes, and strontian. The neutral ths 
ate silica, allumina, ytria, glucina, and zirconia. 
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simple records aoe 3 
In ro ection the 
Lost words and looks -. love. 
ati oa us tears, and take from pain 
ish of despair ; 
rn look oe upon the silent lute, 
And yonder vacant chair. 
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MADELINE MARTIN, 


I nememper, as if it were but yesterday, the 
time when I first saw Madeline Martin. It was 
a bright Sunday morning in October; one of 
those calm, quiet, holy mornings, that are to be 
met with, in perfection, in New England alone. 
I was spending a few weeks in a retired village on 
the banks of the Connecticut, preparatory to my 
entering college. Though born and educated in 
a more southern latitude, all my prepossessions 
were in favor of New England, the home of my 
fathers. But the quiet beauty, and neatness of 
the villages, and the hospitality and kindness 
of the people, had won my heart, had I come 
amongst them with prejudices instead of prepos- 
sessions: much more deeply, then, did these 
effect me, with my previous feeling of respect 
and love for the land and the people even before 
I had seen the one or become acquainted with 
the other. This was my first New England 
Sunday. The morning sun, as it rose in the 
heavens, scattered the slight mist that obscured, 
with a silvery haze, the waters of the Connecti- 
cut. As the mist rolled away, the eye rested on 
the bare and tapering masts of the various water 
crafts, that, mindful of holy time, floated lazily 
at anchor in the stream. Every object indicated 
rest, and an unbroken stillness reigned around, 
till the sound of the bell sent forth its summons 
to the house of God. 

It was a pleasant sight to see a whole people 
gathering together to worship their Creator. The 


old and young, rich and poor, all neatly and 
cleanly Gsimnel, wended their way to the house 


of prayer. In one of the many family groups 
was Madeline, dressed in the purest white, her 
cottage bonnet scarce shading her quiet and hap- 

face. Her’s was not that classical contour 
which would entitle her to be called beautiful. 
But with regular features, fair complexion, light 
blue eyes, and rich auburn hair, it were but faint 
praise, and no more than justice to call her prett 
and interesting. My eye followed the group till 
it entered the door of the church, whose white 
spire peeped through the foliage of a neighbour- 
ing wood, and I then turned to accompany my 
aunt to the old meeting-house, where my peni- 
tential forefathers had worshipped their God, 
with close cut hair and unbent knee. 

A college term had flown around with its usual 
accompaniment of joys and fears, and the winter 
vacation was at hand, I embraced the opportu- 
nity to pay a visit to my friends in S—. The bleak 
winds whistled through the leafless trees, and 
mach of that quiet beauty, that on my first visit, 
had pleased me so much, was now destroyed by 
the frost and wintry winds. The hearts, how- 
ever, of my kind friends, J found in the right 
_ and as warm and sun-shiny as ever. 

re is nothing better calculated to excite the 
feelings of the heart than a kind reception from 
one’s friends and acquaintances. In a week’s 
time I thought S— pleasanter than ever, for in that 
week I had formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Madeline Martin. 

Madeline was in her fifteenth year, and I five 
— older, when an acquaintance commenced. 

t is somewhat singular that our friendship and 





intimacy commenced with a quarrel. We had 
been acquainted but for a short time, when some 
misunderstanding arose between us. 1 felt too 
roud to acknowledge my error. Not so with 

adeline, she at once asked my forgiveness of 
her unintentional offence. I could not but admire 
her conduct so forgetful of self, when placed in 
opposition to my foolish and selfish pride. 1 
felt myself to be most to blame, and repaid her 
magnaminity with redoubled kindness. It is a 
dangerous thing for two young hearts to be Jaunch- 
ed upon the flood-tide of a winter carnival, in a 
merry New England village, and I am not certain 
that sleigh-rides and parties are the best promoters 
of heart’s-ease; but I know that, with such means 
of killing time, a college vacation is soon spent; 
and when I sat out on my return, to what I con- 
sidered my cloister, I felt confident that I carried 
with me the prayers, good wishes, and heart of 
Madeline. Had 1 left my own in exchange? 

it is flattering to the vanity of a young man to 
know that he possesses the love of an interesting 
young female ; but this knowledge does not, in 
all cases, bring with it that great object of human 
search, happiness. To the man of honor there 
can be no more painful situation than to find that 
he has, by heedless (not to use a harsher term) 
attention, excited hopes and feelings, which cir- 
cumstances, or his own heart, forbid his recipro- 
eating. I do not say that snch was or was not 
the case with myself. As for love I had never 
thought of it. 

Years rolled by. Itwas, again October, and 
I was, again, a visiter at S————.._ I can truly 
say that I had never loved, nor sought the love 
of Madeline as a lover. An affection for her is 
all that the most catholic confession would ad- 
mit. Ourintimacy had continued for years, and, 
doubtless to the gossips of both sexes, it bade 
fair to end in something. The first broken link 
that I can remember was, during this last visit, 
I had called on Madeline the day before, and 
had left early in the evening, to make some pre- 
parations for an absence of several days from 
S———.. Circumstances prevented my depar- 
ture, and I had jounged away the next day till 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, when, to re- 
lieve the tedium of idleness, a graping party over 
the river was proposed. It being late, there was 
no time for ceremony, and I immediately went 
for Madeline. As my knock was not answered, 
I walked in with the freedom of an old acquaint- 
ance, and, instead of turning into the famil 
keeping room, I went into the parlor, aent 
found the room covered with the implements of 
Madeline’s work on the preceding evening, and 
the chairs and work-table in the same situation 
we had left them the evening before. With a 
passion for neatness, and, above ail, order and 
neatness about every thing that concerns woman, 
I was a good deal surprised at the disorder of 
the room. Madeline, too, came in dressed more 
negligently than I had ever seen her before. She 
expressed her willingness to make one of the 
party ; and with my eyes thus partially opened 
to Madeline’s’real character, we set out on our 
excursion—I moody and silent and Madeline, 
after an ineffectual attermpt to move me, walking 
in silence by my side. 

With the advance of time, my feeling for 
Madeline decreased. I scon observed that, wlien 
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my visits were anticipated, I found the books and 
furniture neatly arranged; and when Madeline 
appeared in public, no one was more neatly and 
becomingly dressed. But, I also observed, 
that when with the freedom of an old acquaint- 
ance, I called at times when visiters might not 
have been looked for, I not unfrequently found 
things at sixes and sevens as the saying is. 
When once the veil, that romance, or friendship, 
or love had cast around female foibles, has been 
removed by some rude accident, there is a revul- 
sion in the feelings, the brilliant colouring of im- 
agination gives place to sober reality ; and we, 
rhaps, see the more clearly from our previous 
lindness. I soon discovered that home was not 
the sphere in which Madeline appeared to best 
advantage. In public her: beauty and personal 
appearance could not but attract attention, while 
her want of care and neatness at home, too often 
led her friends to say, “‘ what a pity, that. so 
pretty a girl, as Madeline Martin, should be so 
careless.” Home is the true empire of the heart. 
There the affections are centered, and there alone, 
if happiness is the lot of mortals here below, 
must it be found. And what happiness can a 
man expect with a woman who has no care for 
her home ? 

When I last saw Madeline, she was Mrs. Hal- 
sey, and amother. I called and was shown into 
the parlour, which looked neat, and showed, that 
the good opinion of formal visiters still had its 
influence. The door opened and Madéline en- 
tered with her child in arms. A single glance 
satisfied me that I had not been mistaken in my 
estimate of Madeline’s character, when I suppo- 
sed that “any thing is good enough for home and 
what difference does it make if no one’ calls,” 
would be her rules of life,. when once married 
and: settled; and that however she might still 
wish to appear neat and becoming before stran- 
ayer cared not to appear well in his eyes, who 

, perhaps, wooed and married her in the expec- 
tation of her possesing all those habits of neatness 
and order, the want of which now rendered his 
home uncomfortable ; and instead of seeking in 
the retirement of home a solace for the disap- 
pointment and trouble of busy life, he was driven 
to seek in the turmoils of life a refuge from the 
confusion of what he had expected would be, a 
happy, home. 

adeline appeared to be comfortably situated; 
her husband was said to be doing a good busi- 
ness, as a merchant, and as George Halsey was 
one of the cleverest fellows in our class at col- 
lege, I had no fears but that he would make a 
kind husband. Madeline said she was happy, 
but that her husband, had latterly been kept too 
mach away from home by his business, scarcely 
ever coming home for dinner, but dining at a 
hotel near his store. As his store was but about 
a mile from his house, I thought this rather an 
unfavourable sign. I had to leave town that 
evening, and as I promised Madeline, that I 
would call on George, at the store, who, she 
said, “ would be so glad to see me,” I walked 
down. The store was full of goods and dashing 
clerks, but on inquiring for Mr. Halsey, I was 
told that he had just gone to dinner. I called 
at the hotel, and found George in company with 
— gentlemen engaged in conversation near 

e bar. 





“ Why, Fred, my dear fellow, how are you ?”” 
exclaimed George, as I entered, “ what will you 
drink? I have just been taking a julep myself, 
I can’t do without one—but one—as a settler 
after dinner. But if you'll take one I woulda’t 
care to join you for company.” 

“No, I thank you,” I answered, “I never 
drink any thing.” 

“What, you still retain your old fashioned 
notions about temperance, do yuu? 1 tried it 
a while and for a year after I was married it did 
very well. But business wears down the mind, 
and it requires some relaxation and excitement 
to bring it to a healthful tone again. So, my 
dear fellow! a few of us have formed a mess to 
dine together, and spend the afternoon in a socia- 
ble manner over a bottle of wine.” 

llooked at George’s face. He was evidentl 
affected with liquor, though bat slightly, and his 
complexion had lost its once healthful hue, 
giving oe to the incipient traces of intem 
ance. I sighed as I thought of the reason eiven 
by Madeline for her husband’s absence. And as 
I that night waiched the stars from the deck of 
the steamboat, memory brought before me the 
happy days spent with George in college, and 
the bright pictures he had so often drawn of the 
future. Alas, how sadly were those dreams of 
prosperity, and domestic happiness and love con- 
trasted with the reality. “aT 
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Whatare dreams? Where is it that thedisen- 
cumbered spirit of man takes its flight?) Where 
is that far off Jand to which his imagination so 
often hies? And why is it that it cannot lull it- 
self into forgetfulness, and slumber in quietness 
and rest within its earthly home! Why is it that 
his soul is ever longing to wander through the 
“Valley of Vision?” Can it not find pleasure 
and happiness in real life, instead of roaming at 
every interval of slumber through the land of 
dreams? Perhaps the world’s vast limits con- 
tains not space enough for it to traverse ; and for 
this reason it must flee into the boundless, un- 
limited land of spirits, and there find a vista 
through which to roam. 

But why is it that the mind of man must ever 
be in action ? Why is it that his restless spirit 
must ever be in motion? That it must be wander- 
ing from its earthly abode into regions far, far 
away, where no earthly being can penetrate, and 
where only is the abode of kindred souls, like 
unto itself; who have left the unconscious form of 
man in quiet and peaceful slumber, and wander- 
ed thither, where there is no limit to their course, 
and where all is as a boundless and open space: 
where there is no will, no power of man to rule 
them ? 

Still man’s spirit is restless, although it be in 
a far off land where there is nothing to mar its 
pleasure; still it feels not entirely at liberty, for it 
feels constantly anxious lest something should 
open the windows of its deserted mansion, whilst 
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it was revelling in a spirit land; and the secret of 
its wanderings should be discovered. 

Bat still, where that far off land is, or why the 

irit so oft takes its free course there, is beyond 
the power of man to tell. He alone who formed 
the soul can make it known. He alone knows 
tlre great secret. He created the spirit of man 
and endued it with the power of wandering hence; 
and would the knowledge of it have proved a 
source of happiness to human nature. He an- 
doubtedly would have revealed its import. 
, But whatever be its cause, it is often a source 
of pleasure and oft of pain to man. If he be not 
one given to superstition, it may act as a balm 
to his fluttering and restless mind. But if he be 
one who looks to dreams as the forerunners of 
future events, or of calamities which are to befall 
him, then may he oft be wretched. It is true 
that in the time of the ancieut prophets, God re- 
vealed coming events by dreams ; but then there 
were those who could interpret them, as in the 
ease of Pharoah and Joseph. But in this we 
find a benefit arising from it; for by these means 
Pharoah was enabled to provide for the approach- 
ing famine. 

ut those days have long been buried in the 

dark shades of obscurity ; althoagh not with them 
the ignorant and superstitious. Many still are 


inhabitants of earth who believe with all the 
ardor of their nature, that dreams are the mes- 
sengers of approaching events, whether sad or joy- 
fal, and that either happiness or sorrow follow 
back the spirit from its mysterious wanderings. 

However, if it be superstition, or be it what it 
may, we are oft influenced by these nightly 


visions, these mysterious and secret wanderings 
of the — through nature’s hidden paths. And 
on awakening we exclaim, 


** Why does the memory of that dream, 
Around me hover yet ? 

The sun that lit my slumbering hours 
Has with wakening set.” 


Strange indeed does it seem that we can still 
be endued with life, whilst our spirits are flutter- 
ing afar; and much more strange does it seem 
that the wanderings of the spirit should be known 
to us, and that we should recollect and recall 
them to memory when awakening from our slum- 
bers; things which in reality we have never seen 
or heard of. 

We may have wandered through all regions 
of the globe—we may have seen the nations 
which inhabit its different quarters—we may 
have viewed their habits of living—we may have 
conversed with them, and formed friendships 
with those of whom we had never had the 
slightest knowledge. We may have wandered 
through the starry firmanent of Heaven, and there 
viewed the strange inhabitants of the planets. 
Thence we might have held communion with 
bright spirits above. We may have taken a 
peep into the apparently future events of our 
country, and viewed there the rise and fall of 
ay a generation. 

e may have glanced o’er the field of battle, 
dnd there marked out those who were to fall 
victims to the blood thirsting monsters of war. 
We may have viewed the rise and fall of many 





a mighty empire, and we might have wandered 
forth among the ancient cities of glory, and there 
seen wonders which none others of our contem- 
poraries had ever gazed on. 

We might have descended into the caverns of 
the earth, and there beheld mines on mines of 
precious metals—we might have plunged ’midst 
the rocks of the ocean, and viewed there count- 
less treasures. We might have descended to 
the greatest depth of its rolling waters, and 
gazed there in wonder on the piles of treasure, 
which, for centuries back, have been committed 
to the care of the “ treacherous waves.” We 
may have gazed on its apparently tranquil 
bosom, and view the inward heavings of the 
rising storm, which would swallow up cargoes 
on cargoes of man’s property. 

We may have deemed ourselves pure, uncon- 
taminated spirits, fit only to commune with those 
above. And we may again have fangied our- 
selves the most Joathful objects of creation. 

We may have gazed upon ourselves on the 
sparkling bosom of the stilly lake, as the grace- 
fal and bounding fawn. e may oft have con- 
ceived ourselves in danger, and viewed scenes 
too appalling to think of. Oft may we have 
conceived ourselves in our natural forms, yet 
enabled to fly with perfect safety over the level 
ees or descend slowly and safely from a dizzy 

eight. And again we may have seen danger 
approaching, yet not be enabled to flee from it, 
or utter the least cry of fear. 

All, all this may we have passed through in 
one short, fitful slumber, andon the return of the 
spirit to the body, scarce could we convince our- 
selves that we are free from harm. For fright- 
ful is it to awake when “silence, darkness, 
solemn sisters” reign. But again we may 
slumber and think ourselves the happiest of 
mortals. We may pass into scenes as of real 
life, and feel our heart overflow with thanks for 
our happy condition. And when we again re- 
turn to consciousness, and find ourselves the 
frail beings of earth, we think it almost impos- 
sible that all was not reality. We can scarce 
believe 


*¢ That it was not all a sunny dream— 
A vision brief as bright, 

That threw across our darksome path 
A transient gleam of light! 

And wish that we could sleep again, 
Or that our life had flown, 

Ere that faint hope of bliss had proved 
A vision of the moon.” 


Thus, what or why, it is that man is born to 
dream, remains a mystery unknown. It is re- 
corded with other mysteries above, and it will 
perhaps be revealed at the time when all others 
are made known. 

We see even the innocent babe as it gently 
slumbers start and weep, then again we see the 
sweet smile of peace overshade its brow, when 
it seems as though it held communion with pure 
spirits above, as when to her darling the fond 
mother once exclaimed,—“{ knew that the 
angels were whispering with thee.” » 


Philadelphia. 
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** The woods! oh, solemn are the boundless woods 
Of the great western world in their decay.” 


So sings that empress of the lyre, the immortal 
Hemans, whose soul was chastened by sadness and 
suffering to the perception of the solemn beauty of 
decay and death. Her heart felt the mutability of 
all earthly things, and she mourned over the passing 
away of youth, beauty and love, as Genius only can 
mourn. Yet, to her prophetic eye, the rainbow was 
always on the cloud, the tint on the autumn leaf, and 
the‘ hope of immortality came ever with the thought 
of the tomb. 

This is the season of sentiment when 


*¢ Leaves have their time to fall.” 


The time when a decided change from summer has 
obtained. It.is Autumn, and what heart does not feel 
its influence. Youth stops in his noisy pleasures, and 
a shade of pensive thought passes over his brow, as 


he — around u e decayi lories of earth, 
and wonders that death should Mi Phat appears so 
oung and beautiful. 

Manhood stops in his toil, and gladly looks forth 
upon creation to welcome that peaceful, subduing, 
thought-inviting spirit, which is lost in the tumult of 
Old age lifts up hi behold 

0 in joy, lifts up his eyes to old scenes 
so wot 4 a! x with his chevished thoughts and 
feelings. ' 

All nations and tribes, Christian and heathen, an- 
cient and modern, have united in reading in the fall 
of, the leaves a lesson of their individual mortality, 
and have felt that these, season after season, succeed 
one another, so shall generation after generation pass 
away from the face of the earth. Thus this season en- 

4 the attention, and searches the hearts of all. It 
fells one lesson—it touches one and the same chord. 
‘There seems to be an influence around us, thrilling our 
souls, calling up sad, yet pleasing thoughts, and sub- 
duing us to its power. 

t season can vie with this in beauty? It is 
equally removed from the gay tawdriuess of Spring— 
the sultry monotony of Summer—or the chill, deso- 
— gloom of Winter. Nature now assumes her 
royal robes, and the scenery is too ificent for 
pony er painting. The sness of the wood- 
and defies description, an delineations tame. 
What artist would dare depict a grove of maples in 
their scarlet dye? He might as easily paint the 

*** burning bush. ”? 

The striking difference between the appearance of 
the autumn woods in Europe, and, indeed, in all the 
eastern continent, contrasted with the scenery of our 
new. world has been often remarked. Our land is 
radiant in all the colors with which imagination in- 
vests her bowers of loveliness and happiness, while 
the old world is clotlied in the sombre hues of age and 
care, and seems waiting in fear the approach of 
winter, which our bright forests are so blithe to wel- 
come. We sometimes muse over these things, and 
on | that the unrivalled beauty and variety of our 
**solemn woods” is typical of that superior moral ex- 
cellence and beauty, which theghuman character may 
attain in a country where the mind is left free to 
chase its own pursuits, and where the test variety 
of talents may, by earnest cultivation, be brought to 
perfection; and then comes over our dream— 


“ The uses of adversity, 
That, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yeta precious jewel in its head.”’ 


How different is now the condition of many an in- 
dividual and family from what it was when the year 
n! Prosperity has passed away. Perhaps the 
**hard hand of pinching poverty” lias been laid 
heavily upon some young bridal pair, who had anti- 
cipated an eternal season of joy and luxury. But if 
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they have retained sufficient of the freshness of Na- 
ture in their hearts to find pleasure in the beauties of 
Autumn, they need not despair of happiness, And 
if, amid the decay around them, they can yet feel thatall 
the changes 5 witness are but a necessary 
tion toa new developement of the,riches 
of the natural world, they have the soother of their 
misfortunes in that blessed country of H which 
can, through the darkest cloud, anticipate sun- 
beam, which will make its blackness beau! or 
disperse its forever. ' 

his is the time kindly given us to look back 
the succession of wonders by which the world and its 
myriads are sustained, and in all to adore Nature’s 
God. It seems impossible that.one’s heart should not 
be laid open to holy and happy influences, and ex- 
panded by purer, feelings. Oh, this is the time, if 


ever, ‘to. think of God, of Heaven, of Immortality. .; » 


And such thoughts, suggested by the season, must, 

a degree, render us familiar with the idea of death, 
and to some extent prepare us todie. And then comes 
those consolations so full of ce to the soul, that 
though the flower fades— the leaves fall, though 
friends pass away, Spring sHall return— 


*¢ And beauty immortal awake from the tomb.” 


Real refinement of manners will be in Be we 
to the refinement of intellect and purity of heart—a 
pale cheek and invisible waist, are no certain indica- 
tions of a delicate mind. 

There is no earthly motive which can stimulate a 
good mind to such unwearied exertions as the 
that these are contributing to the happiness of beloved 
objects. And this generous love, p ing to exer- 
tion, can give dignity to any honest employment, and 
it does impart sentiment and delicacy to the character 
of those who cherish it, elevating the heart and mind 
of the poorest person far, far above the rich and luxu- 
rious, who live only for their own selfish enjoyment. 


The applause of the world may satisfy the ambi- 
tion of man ; but woman, pious and virtuous woman, 
can never be happy, unless she is herself satisfied that 
her conduct has been regulated by propriety and truth; 
unless her own heart whispers her cause is right. 


There is sound philosophy in the position, that the 
more a man has the more he wants. It is ournature. 
But we need not have this propensity directed towards 
riches, Let the object of desire be liberty, know- 
ledge, virtue, or religion, and then people may go on 
seeking, gaining, improving, and laying up treasure, 
as eagerly as they please. 


Venetia: by the Author of Vivian Grey, &e. 
Philadelphia, E. L. Carey & A. Hart.—This last 

work of D’Israeli. the younger, is, on the whole, the 

best he has produced. It has not the original and 

wild vivacity of genius which distingnishes Vivian 

Grey, but itis free, likewise, from the extravagances 

of that novel. The female characters in Venetia are 

delicately and powerfully delineated—the heroine is 

one of those sweet creatures which take the heart. 
captive, like the Miranda and Imogen of Shaks . 
—we feel if they are not in nature that it ennobles our 

nature to hold companionship with them. 

It is well known that the hero, Lord Cadureis, rep- 
resents Lord Byron, and that much of the real his- 
tory of the noble poet is interwoven in the story. 
Shelly, too, as Herbert, acts a conspicuous part, and 
other real personages are sketched--in random strokes, 
however. The author has succeeded in this hazard- 
ous effort of displaying known traits of real characters 
in’ fictitious scenes+the interest of the story is well 
sustained. But he has put some sentiments into the 
mouth of one of his characters which do not savor of 
much intelligence. He makes Herbert say,—* There 
is a spellin the shores of the Mediteranean Sea which 
no others can rivalay Never was such a union of nas 
tural lgyeliness magical associations. On these 
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shores have risen all that interestg iin 

4 andwPalesiine, Greece, 3 age, 

oorish Spain, and feudal Maly. These shores 

have yielded us our religion, our arts, our literature, 
and oor laws. 

» “Will the Atlantic ever be as memorable? Its 
eivilization is more rapid, but will it be as refined? 
and far more important, will it be as pefmanent? 

Wille not lack the racy vigor and the subtle spirit of 
ate genius? Will not a colonial character 
cling its society? Feeble, inanimate and evanes- 
cent? What America is deficient in, is creative intel- 
leet.” (The people have created anew form of go- 
vernment, however! 


ot It has no natiouality. Its in- 
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rted like manufactured goods. 
inhabitants are & people---but are they a nation?” 
We are not intending to attemptan answer to these 
perous queries, but uly to remark, that all the 
<mations, mentioned «us shedding such glories on the 
shores of the Mediteranean Sea, except Egypt, were 
Colonies. Probably the ancient ptians were a 
eolény from India or Ethiopia—but their origin is lost 
in obsedrity—if they original settlers of the 
Delta, they are the only tation whose aboriginal inbabit- 
ants have left on history any record of great profi- 
ciency in arts or literature. The enterprising spirit 
of colonies, planted from motives of improvement, or 
by conquest, is the very foeus of intellectual vigor. 
And the assumption that colonies are wanting in na- 
tional feeling, we should have thought, would have 
been checked by naming Palestine, for the intense 
and undying nationality of the Jews—that colony from 
Egy t—is pretty well established. But this effusion 
Hoglish spleen ought not to prevent Americans 
from appreciating the talent which “ Venetia” dis- 
s, and which, almost, atones for the inanity of 
* Henrietta Temple.” 
We received the following too late for insertion in 
the asual place of communications ; so we introduce 
it in our Table. It is too good to be delayed. 


A& CONCISE REVIEW OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, AND 
* INCIDENTALLY OF PERIODICALS, 


eal 

There are about twenty-two hundred papers entitled 
news-papers published in these United States. Among 
these as conductors we number many of our celebrated 
men. In point of number we exceed the press of any 
other country and in point of talent we certainly do not 
fall short, if we do notexceed. Where a few years ago 
the untutored Indian was sporting his tomahawk in 
his savage war dance there is now printed and circu- 
lated the page of intellect—equal in every way to the 
oldest Gazette of the old countries—its columns well 
diversified, and its typography of exquisite neatness. 
Wisat an aid to civilization is the Printing-press ? 
The mightiest effort of human geniu’—the power of 
shedding light upon the blackest veil of superstition— 
its value is incomprehensible; and we, a united people, 
joy its advantages in every imaginable shape, from 
the diamond of the miniature edition to tht re- 
lieved letters for the blind. ‘Though these are me 
tages we asa people did not originate, we as a people 
improved, —y that by talentwhich would have done 

“honor to any country in Christendom. — 8 hs 
That there is genius’ amongst us the inventive spirit 
of the time shows; and that we have men of talent in 
the science of literature is proudly shown in the per- 
sons of many citizens of our country, and yet why will 
ye, Oh! Editors, allowing this to be undoubtedly true 
—why will ye smother the talent of your countrymen 
by exhibiting your devotedness to every wandering 
‘rollope who may honor ( ! ) our shores with a visit, 
to eastigate your submissive attitade with a prostituted 
pen ? why is, the itinerant’s p ion more welcotae 

to your columns than the composit on of a native writer. 
€an you deny that you give one column oo coun- 
n Brap and ten to the Magazine Editor Mar- 
nyatr ! and why! is “Snarleyow” superior to ‘‘ Cala- 
var” or ** Nick of the Woods,” the false idea, 
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erable to your readers! what renders it so! the 
séenes in ‘‘Calavar” are laid as digfant, and, you myst 
allow, are more ably treated than in ‘‘Snarleyow.” 
Captain M. is entitled, it is true, to your respectas an 
original, and forcible delineator of sea-life, but he is 
at least a quasi Englishman, and isless entitled to your 
influence than the American author. I merely intro- 
duce these two pentane names because each holds 
a distinguished ‘station in Literature, and not that 
either of them would be benefited by the tone of your 
Gazette now, and I use their names ‘illustratively— 
as applicable immediately to the subject. 

© writer is esteemed as much at home ashe is 
abroad, is an axiom which has much truth in it, but it 
is not a reason he should not be, and it is only the in- 
considerate who think accordingly. Take for example 
the writers for periodicals. With what eagerness do 
our journals seize upon foreign productions to fill their 
columns, and on the whole, it may be a case similar to 
a very interesting tale by a very able author published 
in the Lady’s Book some year or twoago, which for 
what sympathy, for home productions, our } 8 
might have shewn toit, might have been enjoyed by 
the readers of the Lady’s Book alone, had it not been 
published as am@eiginal article in one of the most 
popular English zines, and from which almost 
every journal in the United States copied it. T-allude 
to the tale of ‘* The Duenna.” 

The number of the Knickerbocker for October, 
1836, will prove more conclusively that we underrate 
native talent. Jn it are shown no less than seven arti- 
cles from that Magazine published in the Ladies Cab- 
inet of Fashion, Music and Romance, whieh is heralded 
as a very distinguished periodical. How often do the 
very papers who thus favour foreign literature, or what 
appears to be foreign literature, have anathematical 
denunciations against the people of the United States 
for not supporting National Literature! Let the blind 
lead the blind and we know the consequence. - Until 
the many (by no means all) Editors, who in their yo- 
cation exercise t influence, cease to render 
homage to that which comes from a great distance, we 
shall ever be a péople of mediocre ability--because 
there are no inducements for genius to develop itself 
like those existing elsewhere. Its lights are shown in 
an hundred ways and we plainly see that it wants 
merely the incentive to rival, aye ! surpass, older na- 
tions. Our Literature and our Mechanical ingenuity 
exhibit it every day. 

No ill will guides my pen--I never had, and possibly 
never will have, ren, I call upon you for your in- 
terest, Messrs Editors, but in your s are placed 
the levers on which the good of your country rests, 
and you will not certainly object to any method being, 
pointed out, which amidst your. multifarious en 
ments you do not consider, and which when shewn I 
am sure you will use your talents to further. 

Fiat Justitia, 


* 

We have received the Boston Token, and have 
only room for a brief notice. It contains ten engrav- 
ings, nine ongteel, and one on wocd. That on wood 
is in Adams’s best style, and cannot be surpassed by 
any Artist now living. 

“ The only’ Daoghtyy,” by Andrews, does not dis- 

ppoint the opini formed of this gentleman’s 
abilities, on viewing the Frontispiece to last year’s 
Token. ' . 

“The Expected Canoe,” is, perhaps, the gem of the 
book—it is a splendid engraving, and does h to 
the united abilities of Messrs. Andrews and Jewett. 
‘** The Token,” by Jewett, “ Chingford Church,” by 
Smillie, ** Young American on the Alps,’”’ by Cush- 
man, and “Martha Washington,” by Cheney, are en- 
gravings that would be creditable to any work, either 
English or American. We do not think that Ellis 
improves in hiseart. - - EC ae 

The lit matter is by Pierpont, Church, Mellen, 
Weld, Sve Migoureay, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Gould, 
and other writers well known to fame. We commend 








the volume to our readers. 
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